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A New England Country Store of Long Ago 


Strange as it may seem, this ancient mart of 

trade was the ancestor, the parent, of that 

mammoth institution of to-day, the depart- 
ment store of the great cities. 
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COLLEGES. 


o The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, } 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. jf} 


| oa) 
Tilton Seminary px Youre Men and women. 


business. Special courses for High a ool graduates. Six new 
buildings, including fine gymnasium and dining hall and four 
cottages. Situated among the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Endowment permits moderate expenses. 

GEO L. PLIMPTON, Princ ipal, | 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


New Haven b Normal School of Gymnastics 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Two ye; <a in educational, medicinal and 
recreative ———, —! for r teaching, pl physical 
training and playground wor se and 
athletic field. Summer session. Gatatogue. 








New London, N.H. 
The Colb ry Academy, j In the New Hampshire 
Hills. Altitude 1360 feet. Strong faculty. College cer- 
tificate. Prepares for technical schools or business. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. A separate department 
for young boys. House mother. Endowment. Every ex- 
pense $172. 66th year. JUSTIN 0.WELLMAN, A.B., pal 





Goddard Seminary. 


For Boys and Girls. In the heart of the Green Mountains. 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Special course in 
Music. Modern buildings. Gymnasium and all outdoor sports. 
Endowment reduces cost to $250 a year. 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages 
of a high-priced anes for the annual expense of $275. 
Gymnasium. Athle s Bele. Coeducational. For cata- 
logue, address H. s. Ce IWELL, A. M., Principal. 


‘University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, C hemistr ® harmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law. El ect ive courses in Languages, 
Sciences,History,ete. Military Drill. qrweness 
moderate. George pa , Pres., Orono, Me. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
See (Copley Square), Boston, Mass. 


BA hed 1 Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSAC HUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

HAGAR and Kurt, Principals. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


Ver nt. 
77th year. An Montne! ny Thorough! prepares 
for college or business life. Musie a ae y. igh- 
est moral and spiritual training. per yee r. Send 
for catalogue. Rev. E. A. Bishop, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL fo880%5;,.-20% 
tion high, Ft and 
healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /nstructors able, e emcee, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-re; th swimming pool. 
for all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming 1. 
For For catalogu 1¢, address Dk. G. Y. WHITER, Wellesley Hills, 


Pp COKKEEPING j=: 


Penmanship, etc., thoroughly taught at Eas simans 
ollege. Positions for graduates of complete commer- 
cial course. Summer session. Address for catalogue, 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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; HIGH SCHOOL ; 
GRADUATES! 





WATCHMAKING, 
ENGRAVING, 
OPTICS, 


usually graduating our pupils in 
twelve months’ time, charging 
only one tuition fee for the three 
lines. 

To young men mechanically 
inclined these three lines open up 
a fruitful field; one that is not 
crowded and one that commands 
good pay. 


Many of our graduates are now in 
th 
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Ve have calls for more gradu- 
dn to earn $15 to $25 per week 
than we can supply. 


Write or call for information. 
Waltham Horological School 
Waltham, Mass. 
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REFORE YOU DECIDE what 
your life’s work shall be, 
consider our proposition : 
WE TEACH 
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| NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


| 
| A PROFESSOR at Yale, well on in years, in 

addressing an audience of high - school 
pupils the other day, delivered this cheerful 
message: ‘‘As I stand before you young folks 
I don’t envy any of you your youth. I had as 
fine a time as you when I was young, but I 
would not go back to my youth for anything. 
I am much happier now, and I really believe 
that by the time I am eighty I shall be having 
the time of my life.’’? These words will seem 
to most people to be unusual, but they ought 
not to be. A life lived wisely ought to grow 
in happiness from beginning to end. 

& 


EARLY every New England college has its 

Memorial Hall, erected in honor of those 
who offered their lives in defense of the Union. 
In several of such buildings tablets have been 
dedicated within the past few years in memory 
of the sons of the institution who served in the 
war with Spain. Such a tablet, bearing the 


~| names of eleven Harvard men who gave their 


lives in that conflict, was unveiled at Harvard 
on Memorial day. At Yale there is a gate 
in memory of a young graduate who fell in 
battle in Cuba. The war with Spain was a 
small affair as compared with the Civil War, 
but it was wonderfully effective in bringing out 
youthful enthusiasm and individual heroism. 
The luster of patriotism and self-sacrifice is not 
dimmed by historical comparisons. 
& 
N connection with the peace congress held 
at Hartford, Connecticut, last month, special 
honors were paid to the memory of Elihu 
Burritt, ‘‘the learned blacksmith,’’ who was 
born at New Britain, Connecticut, one hundred 
years ago next December. Burritt’s other title, 
**the apostle of peace,’’ suggests the appropri- 
ateness of the observance, for his earnest work 
on behalf of peace was one of the greatest con- 
tributions of his active life to the cause of 
humanity. 
of the many great men that Connecticut has 
given to the world. Working at a forge and 
wholly self-educated, he mastered many ancient 
and modern languages, and became famed the 
world over for his profound scholarship. He 
wrote many books, lectured widely, edited 
various publications, and received the highest 
recognition from universities and learned socie- 
ties in this country and Europe. He died in 
his native city in 1879. 
+ 
pecosnine to a physician on the staff of 
the Children’s Hospital in Boston, fully 
two-thirds of the crippling diseases of children, 
regarded as incurable half a century ago, are 
now on the curable list. It is hard to realize 
all that this wonderful advance in medical 
science and surgery means to the measure of 
human happiness and for the future welfare of 
the race. A crippled child is a most pathetic 
object. The burden of a physical defect usu- 
ally crushes the happiness from the victim’s 
life, and makes impossible a full degree of use- 
fulness to society. That is the rule, although 
there are exceptions. But expert work in this 
noble field of human achievement has put the 
clubfoot, the hunchback and the hip disease into 
the class of temporary afflictions—provided the 
right treatment is given at an early age. And 
the best of it is that there are now so many 
endowed hospitals and charitable institutions 
that the children of the poor are not deprived 
of the blessings which follow these triumphs 
of medical and surgical science. 
& 
HE subject of home investments was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of leading busi- 
ness men of Massachusetts, and some striking 
facts were brought out as to the vast amount of 
New England money which has been sunk in 
investments at a distance. Had they been kept 
in home banks or used in legitimate business 
enterprises at home, there would have been a 
substantial return for the depositor or investor, 
and the home community would have enjoyed 
far greater growth and prosperity. For those 
who are eager to get rich quickly, the more 
distant investment—or gamble—is always par- 
ticularly alluring, and the occasional instance 
where the long-range investor makes money 
leads many other people into similar projects, 
which result in total loss. Investments, like 
charity, should begin at home; but, unlike 
charity, they may well continue and conclude 
at home. Many million dollars of hard-earned 
| New England savings have been lost, by those 
| 





| who could least afford the loss, through the 
dazzling promises of circulars and prospectuses 
regarding golden opportunities in distant states, 
or through the hypnotic arguments of oily- 
tongued promoters who were absolute strangers 
to the victims. It is an old story, but there are 
never lacking new instances. Chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade and similar bodies, 
as well as local newspapers, may well make 
this a frequent subject of discussion, for there 
is no danger that the facts will be too well 
known, or that the dangers of distant invest- 
ments and the advantages of home investments 
will be too frequently or strongly impressed 
| upon New England people. 





Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallow 


Muffins as a Confection 


to be eaten at any time or in a 
bonbon dish on the luncheon, 
dinner or tea table or at church so- 
ciables or receptions, are delicious. 

They are made after an old 
recipe of the most delicious and 
most wholesome ingredients. 

We want you to taste them. 
If your dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and we will 
send you a free sample. 


Address Dept. 1, 


The George Close Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





He was one of the most remarkable | A 















Old Grist Mill 


Should Be Used in Every Home. | 


Made by an original grecem of roasting and | 
= aring wheat and other grains, pro- | 
lu a beverage that for richness of color 
and delicacy of flavor rivals the 7 coffee. | 
Any Grocer Can Sgpety it 
150 to 200 Cups to the Poun Ic. 
Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 














A Real 
Domestic Science Cook Book. 


Tells How to Red Living Exp 
Furnishes Menus and Recipes for 365 consecutive days. 

This is one of the most sensible and practical 
books of the kind we have ever seen.—Zion’s 





Herald. 

The book is a great boon for housekeepers.— 
Boston Journal. 

The book makes a splendid gift.—Boston Post. 
Price $1.50 net. Sold by booksellers o or sent 

post-paid by the publishers for $16 
H. P. HOOD & SONS, 

494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 























f WATER SUPPLY |) 


And Electric Lighting Plants 
For Country Houses. 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 






Pressure 60 
pounds. 


Furnished 
with hand, 
gasoline 
or electric 
pump. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS AT PRICES 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Send for Catalogue “D.” Let our Engineers 
figure out your n 








\ LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 SO. MaaKeT ST.,BOSTON. J 


























Send for booklet 
**Frozen Dainties’’ 
It tells about many 
charming frozen 
desserts that can 
be made in jiffy- 
time with a ‘‘ White 








Look for the 
diamond trade 
mark on the 
wrapper. 





2A Real Ice Cream 


Freezer Delights the 
Whole Family 


Let a “White Mountain” freezer supply your 
table with cooling, delicious desserts this summer. 
You can’t buy as good ice cream as you can make 
, at home—and you save half the cost, or more. 

The great secret of making ice cream is to 
get the right freezer. 
speed and motions of the paddles. 





The trick is all in the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


paddles are so well geared, so well 
regulated, you can’t spoil good mixture 
if you try. They produce velvety fluffi- 
ness that makes “White Mountain” ice 
cream a rich, delightful confection, no 
matter how simple the ingredients. 


_ The “White Mountain” 

is mechanical simplicity 
and perfection. Compare it 
with other freezers and note 
the novel action of the two 
paddies; how the can 
moves and howitis fasten- 
ed top and bottom to with- 
stand ice pressures. Note 
the full application of 
power direct on the shaft; 
that the gears are not on 
the lid. 


THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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through the lane first. It 
was late September, and 
the air was sweet with the 
scent of ripening apples; 4 blue 
pearmain thrust several sturdy 
branches across the stone wall 
that bordered the lane, and an 
apple with a purplish grape-like bloom 
fell at Cynthia Darrell’s feet. She 
picked it up, and there was a bit of a 
quiver in her laughter. 

“‘T wonder, ’’ she said, ‘‘if they have 
blue pearmains in New York ?’’ 

‘*A blue pearmain isn’t anything 
special of an apple,’? Dana Forbes 
answered. 

*T love them!’’ the girl cried. 

**You wouldn’t by themselves. It’s 
the orchard and the winter afternoons 
when you used to rush in from school 
too hungry to wait for supper, and 
your Aunt Martha’s apple sauce and 
pies. There’s a lot of things that 
way. You think you care for them 
by themselves, and you don’t at all— 
it’s all the other things tangled up 
with them. Take them out of the 
places where they belong, and they’re 
terribly disappointing.’’ 

***A Daniel come to judgment,’ ’’ 
the girl mocked, lightly. ‘‘Since when 
did you take up philosophy, Dana?’’ 

He turned toward her a face half- 
whimsical, half-rueful. The two had 
been comrades ever since Cynthia’s 
Aunt Martha had come back from a 
sudden journey to Ohio with a thin, 
grave-faced little girl—her dead sister’s 
only child. Cynthia was six then, and 
that was twelve years ago; in the 
twelve years the old farmhouse had 
given her such a wealth of wise and 
tender love as few houses know. 

Suddenly Dana spoke: 

‘‘Cynthia, what are you going away 
for??? 

The girl turned at that, kindling like 
a flame. She was a slender, sensi- 
tive brown creature, always intensely 
alive. A summer boarder in South 
Meadows once said to Aunt Martha 
that Cynthia had ‘‘temperament.’’ 
Aunt Martha had only smiled—which 
left the boarder baffled. 

“What am I going for?’’ Cynthia 
repeated. “I’m going because I’ve 
got to live! Tll die if I don’t. Oh, 
I know what you’re thinking—what 
I suppose everybody thinks—that I 
am dreadfully selfish to go off and 
leave Aunt Martha and Uncle Reuben, 
when they’ve been so good to me. 
Nobody knows. They’ve been heavenly! But 
that can’t change me, Dana Forbes—the me 
that is tingling to see people_and places and 
things, to do something and make a place for 
myself! What in the world is there to do in 
South Meadows? Aunt Martha was married 
when she was my age—that was her way of 
living her life. Mine is different. Oh, Aunt 
Martha understands, if nobody else does! I 
couldn’t bear it if she didn’t.’’ 

‘*Your Aunt Martha always understands,’’ 
Dana answered. ‘“There aren’t many like 
her.’? 


To path to the ledges led 


‘*There aren’t any others like her!’’ the girl | 


declared, with jealous loyalty. ‘‘But don’t 
let’s talk about my affairs any more; tell me 
what you’re going to do this winter.’’ 

‘‘Study bugs,’’ he answered, promptly. 

Cynthia’s forehead wrinkled with a protest- 
ing frown. 

‘How can you find them so interesting ?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘Just bugs!’ 

‘Just bugs! Look here, Cynthia, didn’t 
you ever figure out what ‘just bugs!’ mean to 
the farmers—to poor farmers especially? 
There’s Ben Potter, for instance—you know 
he lost all his pear-crop this summer. I think 
I’ve found out what’s the matter. I wrote to 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
and got some pamphlets and things, and last 
week I went to the state university. It was a 
different sort of insect from any we’ve had 
round here before, but the man up at the uni- 
versity says he thinks I’m right about it. He 
wrote for me to come up and see him—that they 
might like me to write it up.’’ 

“They want to have you write a paper for 
the university !’? Cynthia exclaimed. 

*“‘T haven’t been asked yet, you know—it’s 
only a maybe. But the orchard—if you’d had 
such a steady run of hard luck as Ben Potter 


has the last three years, don’t you think the | 
saving of your orchard might count pretty big? | 


A quarter of his farm is in pears. Tell you 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


CYNTHIA WATCH 


Good! | so happy as I was the night I went round and | plenty to live for in South Meadows. 


told him it could be saved !’’ 

“There’s old Mrs. Barber, too,’’ Cynthia 
mused, “and Joe Maxwell that you’re help- 
ing study up for college, and Peter Barney, 
and —’’ 

Dana’s face reddened. 
quit it!’’ he protested. 

The girl’s eyes were full of teasing laughter. 
“Quit what?’’? she asked. ‘‘I was merely 
naming over some of my neighbors. ’’ 

‘*Two can play at that game,’’ he retorted. 
**There’s Miss Betsy Spaulding and Mrs. Bab- 
cock and Jenny Littlefield and —’’ 

“They are very different,’? Cynthia inter- 
rupted. 

‘IT don’t see how. They are merely some 
of my neighbors. ’’ 

It was Cynthia’s turn to laugh. 
rose reluctantly. 

“T think it is time to be going back,’’ she 
said. 

They descended the path gravely. Not for 
worlds would Cynthia have given up her ambi- 
tions, but that did not make it an easy thing to 
be going down from the ledges for the last 
time, or to remember that there were to be but 
three more nights in the old farmhouse. Ambi- 
tions are costly things sometimes. 

The three nights and two days went like the 
wind. Again and again Cynthia felt that she 
could not have them go so fast. And somehow 
people made it so much harder than she had 
expected it to be. 

She had known, of course, that Aunt Martha 
would do a thousand things for her comfort— 


‘*Look here, Cynthia, 


Then she 
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ED, FASCINATED 


Of course 
one could not expect them to understand, but it 
| made it hard. 

Then, before she could realize it, it was all 
over and Cynthia was on her way to the city 
| —to her dreams—to life. 

She had expected to be terribly homesick the 
first night, but, after all, she was not. There 
were the other girls and Pen Carrington. That 
was the way Cynthia wrote it to Aunt Martha, 
sitting curled up on the top of her trunk; the 
room had no space for a table after her trunk 
was in it. There was so much to tell that 
| Cynthia wrote ten pages, tired as she was. 
| Five of them were about Pen Carrington. 
| It was Pen Carrington who introduced her 

at the league the next day. Cynthia wondered 
how she could have got through that day with- 
}out Pen Carrington—the curious inspection of 
| her work, the frank criticisms, the whole free- 





and-easy atmosphere of the place were so differ- | 
ent from anything that she had ever known or | 


imagined. She set her teeth and worked on 
fiercely. 

Once Pen leaned across and spoke to her 
softly : 


‘Don’t mind them—you’ll get used to it in a 
day or two. They’re the finest crowd! If 
anybody is too saucy, fire back, or draw a nice 
little wicked caricature—like this !’’ 

Cynthia watched, fascinated. Under Pen’s 
swift fingers grew a sketch of Cynthia’s chief 
tormentor, a tall, awkward youth, with a queer, 
bulging forehead. Pen made his forehead all 
bulges, and the eyes lackadaisical, while under- 
neath she wrote rapidly, ‘‘Oh, why am I so 





and the girls; but when Miss Betsy Spaulding 
came limping two miles to bring her a box of | 
jumbles, and old Mrs. Babeock brought her a | 
pair of knitted wristlets, and Jenny Littlefield | 
slipped into her hand a picture of a young | 
woman with a pink gown and amazing auburn | 





what, Cynthia, I don’t believe I ever was quite | “live.’’ 


hair, whose name, according to the legend, was 


much cleverer than other people ?’’ 

‘How do you do it?’”’ Cynthia gasped. 

Pen tipped her head critically. ‘‘I did catch 
him, didn’t I? Guess I’ll leaVe it —they’ll 
enjoy it.’’ 

**Leave it!’’ Cynthia cried. 

“Why, of course,’’ Pen 


nodded. ‘‘He’ll 
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If I should say anything about 


his helping Tom Grove. Tom 
was studying here, and fainted 
one day. He’d been half- 
starving himself—we all knew 
it, but nobody could do any- 
thing. Then Benjamin Frank- 
lin Smith took him in hand, and 
now they room together, and instead 
of Tom’s starving, they both only 
half-starve.’’ 

**I didn’t know they were — like 
that,’’ Cynthia said. 

**Lots of them are,’’ Pen replied. 
*‘Just wait till you know them.’’ 

Late in the afternoon Cynthia, 
escaping from Pen’s friendliness, ran 
up toher room. She wanted to think 
it all over. Unconsciously to herself, 
she wanted to think it out before Aunt 
Martha and Uncle Reuben and Janet 
Prescott and Dana Forbes and the 
apple-orchard and the ledges and the 
dear old friendly sitting-room, where 
Aunt Martha would be putting supper 
on the table that very moment. 

How well Aunt Martha would 
understand these new friends! The 
strange environment, the freedom and 
unconventionality would not trouble 
her for a moment; she would just go 
right through that to the real lives 
underneath. Sitting there at the end 
of her first day, Cynthia Darrell made 
one of the great discoveries of her 
life—that the bigness or the small- 
ness was in you yourself, not in the 
opportunities you had had. Aunt 
Martha had hardly been outside of 
South Meadows, and yet she would 
‘fit in’? anywhere. 

But that did not mean that Cynthia 
Darrell was to throw away her present 
opportunities ; very far from it. She 
was going to work and work. She had 
not a trace of genius,—one day at the 
school had shown her that,—but what 
hard work could earn she meant to 
have. 

The girls were going to have a 
marshmallow roast that night, with 
hatpins, over the dining-room lamp. 
Cynthia brought down Miss Betsy’s 
jumbles. It was the merriest, clever- 
est crowd she had ever seen, and 
Cynthia, vivid and eager, was enjoy- 
ing it with all her heart. Suddenly 
Pen, who was next her, saw her face 
change. 

‘“What’s the matter? 
sick ?’’ she whispered. 

Cynthia shook her head. “I guess 
I’m just a jumble myself,’’ she retorted, 
whimsically. ‘‘I didn’t realize that the taste 
| of them would bring things back so. It just 
came back to me, the surprise-party half a 
|dozen of us gave Miss Betsy once. She was 
| surprised—we had such fun! She’ll want me 
to tell her about every day this winter when I 
go home. ’’ 

After the first week the days rushed by. 
Cynthia soon made friends, although there was 
nobody so dear as Janet Prescott; but then, 
| she told herself, she would not want anybody 
else to be so dear as Janet. She worked hard, 
but there was plenty of fun, and Cynthia threw 
herself eagerly into it all; yet as the weeks 
passed she grew thin, and there was often a 
wistful look in her eyes. Once, walking home 
with Pen, she said: 

“‘Isn’t it queer to think of a big city like this 
without any homey places? Everybody lives 
in a boarding-house or apartments or an attic 
bedroom—everybody we know, I mean, and 
there aren’t any old maids or grandmothers. 
Do you suppose in all New York there’s an 
| old maid like Miss Betsy ?’’ 

**You’re homesick !’’ Pen said, sharply. 

‘‘No,’’ Cynthia returned, slowly, ‘‘it isn’t 
| that—not exactly. But there’s something I 
| want, and I don’t know what it is! I’ve tried 
and tried to get my finger on it, and I can’t—it 
always slips away from me.’’ 

**You’ll find it some day,’’ Pen answered. 
And Cynthia was too absorbed to notice the 
curious tone in her voice. 

The day was nearer than either of them 
thought. It was a week later that Cynthia, 
| pleading a little weariness, escaped from the 
girls one evening and went up to her room. When 
she lighted the gas she found a letter under 
the door; somehow it had escaped her notice 
before. 

She recognized Dana Forbes’s writing, and 
picked it up with an exclamation of pleasure- 


Are you 





Wild Rose—it was at times like these that | want it himself—you just see. Nobody ever | Dana always wrote such nice letters, telling all 


Cynthia found it hard to explain her need to | 
They seemed to think that there was 





dreams of minding a thing like that. Do you 
want to know what would make him furious? 





about everything and everybody. 
| She read it eagerly—about how he had run 








SECS 


in to see Aunt Martha the evening before, and 
the plans for raising money for the new church- 
bell; she laughed over his picture of Miss Betsy 
shopping at the village store, and her eyes 
shone over the splendid condition of Ben Pot- 
ter’s pear-orchard. 

Then suddenly it came. ‘‘Why do people | 
always tell things to the wrong people? In this 
case it was easy—I could turn it over to the right 
one, but people are always doing it. I mean 
what you said of Janet Prescott. Janet’s true 
as steel, you know, and there’ll never be any- 
body like you for her. Why didn’t you tell 
her that you hadn’t found anybody like her in 
New York, instead of telling me? [t’s all 
right now—I’m just scolding to keep in prac- 
tise, for fear I’ll be awed by the young lady 
from New York when she comes home next 
June. 1 wonder if you realize the number of 
people that you’ll make happy next June, 
Cynthia? P 

‘‘Jenny Littlefield showed me a letter you 
sent her that was almost dropping to pieces, 
she’d read it so much, and Miss Betsy sits at 
the window to waylay passers-by and tell them 
the last news from you. Johnny Pilter is 





learning to play ‘Hail Columbia’ on his flute 





come,’’ she promised heartily. ‘‘And I’m 
glad you’re going, Cynthia. It’s where you 
belong. 
your ledges any more than their harebells. 
Good night!’ 

Pen went slowly down the stairs. At the 
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T THE time I went out to British Colum- 
A bia in the summer of 1907, to take my 
brother Clinton’s place as caretaker at 
the Lispar mine, I remained much longer than 
I had at first intended. Instead of returning 
from his visit East in August, Clinton delayed 
till October. He seemed to be mysteriously 
detained, why I was unable to learn, till he 
finally returned, bringing me a new sister-in- 
law, who proved a very attractive girl. 
At the same time two young English- 
men, named Weeks and.Calgard, made their 


THE RESULT WAS MOST ASTONISHING! 


to welcome you when you step off the train, 
and land only knows, as she would declare, 
what Mrs. Babeock is planning! That’s saying 
nothing of your Aunt Martha and Uncle 
Reuben and Janet Prescott and a few others. 
Cynthia, do you realize how rich you are? 
That’s according to Mr. Thorp’s sermon last 
Sunday—that the richest people are those who 
are needed the most.’’ 

The letter slipped from Cynthia’s fingers and 
she sat with shining eyes, thinking it out. 
That was it, and how foolish she had been not 
to see it before! Everybody had been lovely 
at the league, and she had had splendid times 
there, but any other girl could do just as well 
in her place. They liked her, but they did not 
need her. They were down-stairs frolicking 
that moment,—the crowd,—and she could slip 
into the circle, but it would close up just as 
merrily after she slipped out of it. But at 
home there were people who wanted, maybe 
needed, her. Living was not seeing places or 
people or doing things; it was being needed. 

There was a knock at her door. Cynthia 
opened it and pulled Pen in. 

**Pen! Pen!’ she cried. ‘‘I’m going home! 
Oh, what a stupid I’ve been! It was places 
and people that belonged to me and I belonged 
to that | was homesick for; it—it was being 
wanted, Pen.’’ 

Pen stood still in the middle of the, room. 
Her face was unwontedly grave. 

‘‘T could have told you that months ago,’’ 
she said. 





Cynthia, shining-eyed, stared at her. ‘‘You 
could, Pen Carrington! Then why didn’t | 
you??”? | 

‘*Because it never does any good to tell people | 
things. They have to discover them for them- | 
selves.’’ 

Cynthia drew a long breath. ‘‘Well, I’ve 
discovered. I guess it’s the biggest discovery | 
I’ll ever make. You’ve been dear,—all the | 
girls, everybody,—but you see I didn’t make | 
any real difference to you. Only,’’ she changed 
to sudden wistfulness, ‘‘I’ll miss you all. Will 
you come and see me this summer, Pen ?’’ 

Pen nodded cheerfully enough.  < 


appearance. They were on a hunt for griz- 
zlies. Some of their luggage had gone astray, 
including their camera, and they asked me 
to take mine and go with them on a trip over 
the range to the northwest of the mine; for 
they wished to photograph bears, as well as 
shoot them. 

They had with them a Swiss guide from the 
little colony of Swiss mountain men now set- 
tled at Glacier; and besides guns and food for 
five days, they took a small tent. 

We had crossed the range, following the 
course of old snowslides; and one evening we 
pitched the tent in a little hollow which a slide 
had swept out clean two winters before. Just 
at dark it began to snow; and later we were 
all inside the tent, round a little oil-stove, 
having supper. There was a wax candle tied 
to a stick, stuck in the ground between us. 

Suddenly Calgard, who was eating and talk- 
ing, stopped short, his eyes opened wide; then 
he pointed silently to the wall of the tent di- 
rectly behind Weeks. Something from the out- 
side was poking in the canvas there. 

Weeks turned to look. He had a stout fork 
in his hand, and drawing back, he struck the 
sharp tines right through the canvas where it 
was bulging in. 

The result was most astonishing! We heard 
an angry grunt, and then the whole tent, poles, 
pegs and all, was swept from over us—torn 
clear away, and hurled to a distance of ten or 
twelve feet ! 

All four of us were somewhat banged about 
by the poles, pegs and lines, but we jumped to 
our feet in time to see a shadowy object disap- 
pearing in the darkness. 

It was a grizzly, but we had never heard of 
one approaching a tent in that way before. As 
a rule, they are shy, and they have correct 
ideas as to guns. 

Calgard supposed that, on account of the 
snow - storm, this bear was roving uneasily 
about, looking for a place to hibernate in; but 
it may have been hunger merely which had 
incited him, or curiosity to learn what that 
dim, luminous white object could be. 

With the first light the next morning the 
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foot of them she stopped a moment; then she 
opened the door and made her announcement 


y: 
“Cynthia Darrell’s going home !’’ 

Up in her room a radiant Cynthia was look- 
ing at the row of photographs on her bureau. 


THE STRENGTH OF A GRIZZLY 


mn By Morris Wins/ow 2D 
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Englishmen set off to trail the bear. It was 
spitting snow, cold and cloudy, but the bear’s 
tracks were still visible, large tracks, six by 
nine inches. I did not like to show the white 
feather, and so slung on my camera and fol- 
lowed them in the snow, although I would 
have much preferred going back to the mine. 
The even more reluctant Swiss guide toiled on 
far behind us, with the tent and a pack of food 
on his back. 

That surpassed all the long, hard tramps I 
had ever taken. ‘Till then I had little notion 

what travellers grizzlies are, or how 
they pick up their living. 

We followed for three or four miles 
round the foot of the mountain, and 
came to where the bear had made his 
first bid for breakfast by digging out 
a Columbian ground-squirrel. These 
Northern gophers are nearly as large as 
a gray squirrel, but of course one of 
them would make hardly a mouthful 
for a grizzly. It seemed an absurd 
amount of work on the bear’s part for 
so small a titbit; he had dug down 
fully three feet into hard, rocky ground, 
the top of which was frozen. But per- 
haps the sweetness of the morsel repaid 
him for his toil. It seemed so, for we 
soon came to where he had stopped to 
dig out several others. 

But if at first this looked to be a 
great deal of hard digging, we had yet 
to see what a grizzly can do in that 
respect. About five miles farther round 
this mountain, to the southwest, we 
saw where he had. stopped to do some 
digging in real earnest, to unearth a 
burrow of hoary marmots, or whistling 
marmots, as they are generally called 
here. These animals are about the size 
of the woodchuck of the Eastern States, 
and when fat weigh from twelve to 
eighteen pounds. The burrow was in 
the side of the mountain; we saw the 
huge pile of fresh earth which the bear 
had dug out, and not only dirt, but 
stones, gréat, flat angular rocks, weigh- 
ing three or four hundred pounds. These 
he had wrenched out and sent rolling 
down the mountainside. 

He got the marmots, as blotches of 
blood plainly showed ; but to reach them 
he had dug a hole fully eight feet deep, 
carried back fourteen or fifteen feet into 
the mountainside, and he had thrown 
out more than four car-loads of earth. 

The two Englishmen were astonished. ‘‘Could 
the bear have done that?’’ Weeks said to me. 

‘*What else could?”’ I asked him. 

No other animal on the continent can do such 
a job of digging. We could understand now to 
what use a grizzly’s large, long claws are put. 
It would seem that such a task must have occu- 
pied the bear for many hours, but the snow in 
his tracks showed that he had been gone a long 
time. He probably got thirty or forty pounds 
of marmot here. 

Evidently this grizzly suspected that he might 
be followed. Indeed, I think that all grizzlies 
of this generation live in constant fear of pur- 
suit by man and his rifle. A little farther 
on we found where this bear had made a détour 
to windward, doubling back for half a mile or 
more on his own track, plainly to gain a posi- 
tion where he could watch and get scent of any 
one who might be following him. 

After this wary manceuver, he had gone on 
again for a mile or two, then lain down in a 
fir thicket a while,—as shown where his body 
had melted the snow,—probably for a nap, to 
digest his marmots. 

Yet he had evidently been gone from here for 
some time. It was now long past noon. I was 
nearly tired out. We had tramped fifteen miles 
through three or four inches of snow, and the 
bear ahead appeared to be just as good a trav- 
eller as ever. 

Those two Englishmen were bent on getting 
a shot ata grizzly. We now climbed the track 
of an old slide, up the side of another moun- 
tain, for two or three miles. These Columbian 
mountainsides consist largely of the tracks of 
former avalanches which have swept down the 
forests into the gorges below, making enor- 
mous ricks of broken timber, piled and packed, 
helter-skelter, sometimes forty or fifty feet in 
depth. 

For an hour or two we toiled up that steep 
slide, and finally reached the top, where we 
could look over into the next valley. Across 
this valley rose another mountain; and there, 
too, a snowslide had occurred a few winters 
before, fetching down a mass of broken trees. 
We had to wait here fifteen or twenty minutes, 
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for the much disgusted Swiss to overtake us; 
and while we sat there in the shelter of the 
spruce thickets that grew along the summit, I 
happened to see the bear, a mile or more away. 
He was across the valley, at the foot of the 
other mountain, and was partly out of sight in 
the old rick of tree trunks. It was a long dis- 
tance, but I saw him moving there, and saw an 
old log thrown out. 

‘*There’s your grizzly !’’ I said to Weeks. 

He looked, then unslung his field-glass. ‘‘ By 
Jove !’’ said he to Calgard. ‘‘ The boy’s 


| right!’’ 


They both looked, then let me take the glasses. 


| They were powerful binoculars. Every move- 


ment the bear made was distinctly visible; and 
to see that Samson of a beast labor there in 
that old rick was one of the finest spectacles I 
ever witnessed. 

What he was after I do not know. It may 
have been beaver or otter, for there was a little 
creek buried under the slide. Beaver now build 
few houses hereabouts, but live under the banks 
of streams, or in such places of refuge as these 
old avalanche ricks. 

The logs were of all sizes, and lay crisscross 
and every way in a mass twelve or fifteen feet 
high ; and that bear was tearing them out to get 
down under the rick. He had already opened 
a considerable passage for himself, and was 
ripping and tugging away like a Titan of old. 
Logs, brush and rotten wood came hurtling out 
of the gap. Even away up there on the top of 
the ridge, I could hear the old stuff crack and 
break as he yanked and wrenched at it; then 
out would come a log, end over end. 

Yet eager and mad as he was, he kept his 
caution, for he knew he was making a great 
deal of noise. After every few minutes he 
would stop, come back out of the tunnel he 
had excavated, and plant his fore paws on a log. 
Then he would take a good long look all round, 
sniff the air and listen. After that he would 
hurry back and rip out more logs. Ten men 
and a span of horses could not have done what 
that bear was doing. 

The only possibility of approaching near 
enough for a shot lay in going round to wind- 
ward, through the woods, descending into the 
valley, and then stealing up in cover of some 
thickets along the bed of the little creek below 
the rick; and that was what we now attempted 
todo. I was so tired that I could hardly step, 
and the Swiss absolutely refused to go farther 
with his load. So they left him there to watch. 
If the bear took to flight he was to shout 
to us. : 

As quietly as possible we worked our way 
down to the little creek. It was a terribly 
tangled place. We were half an hour crawling 
in the snow, among great rocks and snarled 
evergreen. Meanwhile large flakes of snow 
had begun to fall again; but the Swiss had not 
shouted, and presently we heard the bear quite 
plainly; he was still at work there. Finally 
we came to where we could see the rick and 
the loose stuff which the grizzly was flinging 
out. 

The two Englishmen conferred, and agreed 
to shoot as soon as the bear showed himself. 
The distance was perhaps a thousand feet. 
They stood just back of a fallen pine trunk, 
and rested their rifles across it. I also un- 
slung my camera, although of course there was 
small chance of getting a picture at that dis- 
tance in cloudy weather at that time of day. 
At best I should have needed a telephotographic 
lens. 

Some minutes passed. The bear did not come 


_out, but we could still hear him. At last Weeks 


whistled, and a moment later we saw the 
bear’s head rise up in sight. ‘‘One—two— 
three,’’ Calgard counted for me to make my 
exposure. Then both their rifles spoke, almost 
in one report, and the white smoke hid every- 
thing. 

I had my eye on a tree to climb, in case I 
heard the bear coming for us; but we neither 
saw nor heard anything of him. 

The Englishmen had been told large stories 
as to the ferocity of wounded grizzlies ; neither 
of them cared to approach the rick. At last, 
as the storm was increasing and night coming 
on, we went back to where we had left the 
weary guide, and camped there overnight. 

The next morning I was so stiff and so hoarse 
that I could hardly stir or speak; but Weeks 
and Calgard went down to the rick to investi- 
gate. They found the bear dead in the gap 
which he had made beneath the logs. They 
said that he had worked back for forty feet or 
more beneath the mass. Only one of their 
shots had taken effect. This bullet had struck 
the bear directly beneath the right ear, and 
penetrated to the base of its brain. 

Up at camp we heard their exultant shouts. 
They were all the forenoon removing the 
skin. 

We then set off on the return tramp, but were 
obliged to camp out another night in the snow, 
and were all pretty nearly exhausted when we 
reached the mine. The Swiss guide declared 
that a thousand dollars would not tempt him to 
start off on another bear-hunt with those Eng- 
lishmen. 

The picture I got was too bad to be of much 
use to the artist, yet I have always been 
glad 1 made that trip. It was a great object- 
lesson, as illustrating the strength of grizzlies, 
and what one of them can do in a day. 
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This one had travelled for more than twenty 
miles over the mountains, dug out five ground- 
squirrels, excavated that enormous hole for 


A PRACTICAL 
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marmots, and driven a forty-foot tunnel into 
that rick of old timber in quest of beaver. It 
was a day’s work worthy of Hercules. 


EDUCATION 


— CRY) WILLIAM H. MAXWELL 


“T SUPPOSE,” said 
|: distinguished 
New York lawyer to 
the writer not long ago, 
‘I suppose you are giving 
the boys and girls in the 
New York schools a prac- 
tical education nowadays.’’ 
‘*That is what we are trying to do,’’ I replied. 
‘*‘T thank heaven,’’ was his rejoinder, ‘‘that 
when I was at school and college I never 
learned a single practical thing.’’ 

Yet this distinguished lawyer would be called, 
and indeed is, an eminently practical man. He 
is rich from a lucrative practise extending over 
many years. He is an eminent specialist in 
one of the most abstruse and difficult depart- 
ments of the law. His counsel is sought far 
and near by other lawyers and by wealthy 
clients. He is a man of wide reading, a 
charming talker, a delightful companion. He 
is a practical man not only in the way of suc- 
cess in his profession, but by reason of leading 
a richly diversified, useful and happy life. 

What, then, did he mean by thanking heaven 
that he had never learned anything ‘‘practical’’ 
at school and college? On inquiry I found 
that he had been educated at an Eastern college 
before the days of enriched and elective courses. 
His time at school and college had been almost 
wholly devoted to mathematics and Latin and 
Greek literature. He had learned his Latin 
and Greek so well that he can read poetry and 
history in either language without the annoy- 
ance of constantly referring to grammar or dic- 
tionary. 

So what he meant by saying that he had 
learned nothing practical at school and college 
was that he had devoted his time not to learn- 
ing things that could be made immediately use- 
ful in the making of money, but to studies that 
had made his mind alert, perceptive, logical— 
to studies that had taught him to see accurately, 
to reason justly, and to express himself clearly, 
and, upon occasion, eloquently. So when the 
time arrived for him to devote himself to the 
study and practise of the law, he brought to 
that study a highly trained mind that easily 
surpassed less gifted competitors. 

When my distinguished and eminently prac- 
tical friend denied that his education had been 
practical, in the sense of trade or vocational 
education, he was doubtless rejoicing in the 
fact that he had devoted a few years of his life 
exclusively to intellectual training. I think, 
however, that he meant something more, even, 
than this. 

He meant that during this intellectual train- 
ing he had acquired tastes and habits that have 
made his life infinitely more interesting to him- 
self and more useful to others than it other- 
wise would have been. For he is a man on 
whose hands time never hangs heavy; who 
daily keeps in touch with the greatest minds 
that have expressed themselves in literature in 
many languages; who has those resources 
within himself which enable him to enjoy his 
leisure hours—his recreative work—with as 
much zest as he enjoys the intellectual combats 
of the court-room. 


When an Education is Practical. 


ID not my friend deceive himself when he 
said his college training in Latin, Greek 
and mathematics had not been a practical 

training? Surely that education is eminently 
practical which enables a man to face all new 
problems with confidence in himself, and which 
makes him a delightful companion not only to 
others, but to himself. 

But it is not every man that has devoted 
several years of his life to the acquisition of 
Latin and Greek and other languages who has 
a well-cultivated mind and knows how to get 
the best out of life. There are men who have 
passed through school and college whose minds 
are not trained to logical thinking and who are 
not pleasant companions either to themselves 
or to others. How often do we meet men who 
can speak fluently several languages and yet 
cannot earn a decent living in any one of 
them! 

Contrast with these types of abortive higher 
education the man who owes little to his school- 
ing, but who has made much of himself. 

The example that will occur to every one’s 
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and as the family 
rh property was almost 
* nothing, he was taken from 
school and set to work, that 
the dollar a week which he 
earned might help to feed 
his younger brothers and 
sisters. But for all that, 
he was not going to neglect his education. 
For years, after working hard all day, he 
resolutely attended a public night-school, and 
gained whatever knowledge and training were 
to be had in that rather unsatisfactory institu- 
tion. He tried several occupations, and at last 
found a trade for which he discovered in him- 
self a special aptitude. 

This trade, in all its intricacies and ramifica- 
tions, he learned perfectly, so that when his 
apprenticeship was ended he was a thoroughly 
accomplished workman. He learned it so com- 
pletely that the exercise of his craft was never 
a toil; it was a perpetual pleasure. Not only 
so, but he was so good a workman that his 
employer trusted him implicitly, and all men 
who saw him work had confidence in him. 


A Man in a Thousand. 


R such a man it was impossible to remain 

a journeyman. Two weeks after his ap- 

prenticeship was ended he borrowed ten 
dollars with which to purchase some necessary 
tools, and set up in business for himself. One 
job came, and then another and another. Each 
was completed on time in a thoroughly work- 
manlike fashion and charged for at fair rates— 
no undercutting, no overcharging. Soon he 
was employing other men; and so his business 
grew, until it is now one of the largest of its 
kind in New York. 

But through all this life of labor—and it 
is not yet nearly ended—he has never neglected 
the things of the mind. He has found time for 
much social intercourse, and has always sought 
the society of men whom in his modesty he 
thought better informed than himself. He has 
travelled extensively both at home and abroad, 
and as he is kindly, unassmaing and interest- 
ing, he never fails to draw his travelling com- 
panions into conversation and to extract from 
them knowledge which may be useful for him- 
self. 

In his night-school and his Sunday-school, 
in his church, and in his social intercourse, he 
learned the usefulness and the delights of books, 
and so he acquired a habit of reading. He 
knows no language but his own, yet his 
acquaintance with what is finest in English 
literature would put to the blush many a man 
who has had the advantage of a college edu- 
cation. 

He has made himself an acceptable public 
speaker, not of the argumentative and not of 
the claptrap order, but one whose phrases, 
however quaint and homely, never lack the 
distinction that comes from real familiarity 
with what is noble in literature. And lastly, 
he never tires of helping others, who are willing 
to work, to help themselves. 

I ask my readers to contrast this picture of a 
thorough workman with the picture too often 
seen of the workman who takes no pride and 
finds no joy in the work of his hands. 

If he is a contractor he aims to overreach or 
overcharge his client; if he is a journeyman he 
seeks to do as little work as he can, and that 
little in as slipshod and slovenly a method as 
will yet pass muster with his employer. 

He is always in terror of being thrown out of 
employment, and his fears are not infrequently 
realized. 

He has no taste for reading or art or music, 
that keeps his mind young and fruitful amid 
the sordid cares of the day. Lacking capacity 
for rational enjoyment, he too often neglects 
his family and seeks the “vain, deluding joys’’ 
of the saloon. 

He is a shiftless, inefficient workman, an 
uninteresting companion; if he has a wife and 
children, he is often cruel and always neglect- 
ful; he has doomed himself to perpetual pov- 
erty and to an irksome, joyless life, relieved 
only by spasmodic bursts of pleasure. And 
yet such a man—the type of hundreds of thou- 
sands in our large cities—had just the same 
chance at the beginning as the tradesman who 
acquires a competence and becomes a valued 





mind is Abraham Lincoln. Divinely gifted, 
he was a genius in leadership and statesman- 
ship, as Shakespeare was a genius in poetry 
and Newton in mathematics. He is not, there- | 
fore, the real type of the man who is largely | 
self-educated. 

As such a type I should rather select a man 
of my acquaintance who has not become famous, 
who has no genius for statesmanship, nor, in- 
deed, for anything else—just ‘‘a plain, blunt 
man,’’ who is a good father, a good neighbor 
and a good citizen. 

When he was nine years of age his father 
died. As he was the eldest of several children 





member of society. 


All Kinds of Educated Men. 


E have only to look abroad, then, 
W upon the world to see college men who 
are happy and successful in life and 
college men who are unhappy and unsuccessful ; 
men who have had little schooling but are 
happy and successful, and men with little 
schooling who are unhappy and unsuccessful. 
What, then, is the conclusion we are to draw 
about education ? 
Is it that education makes no difference? 


At first sight it would seem so, but a little | determines whether he will buy this kind or 
reflection shows that such is not the case. that kind of goods, when the cook makes up 
The college man who is happy and success-| her mind that the joint is sufficiently roasted, 
ful puts his education to good use; the college | when a lady decides upon the shape and trim- 
man who is the opposite does not use his edu-| ming of her hat, each and all are weighing 
“cation—he hides his talent. The business man | evidence and drawing conclusions. Each is 
or the tradesman who has had little help from | exercising one of the highest functions of the 
the schools is, as in the example I have cited, | intellect. 
constantly throughout life taking advantage of | How miserably feeble the average human 
every opportunity to educate himself. Educa- | being is in this exercise we may easily see by 
tion becomes of practical service only when it | simply watching our acquaintances. A street 
is rightly used. accident occurs—a collision, for instance, be- 
tween an automobile and a street-car. Three 
persons who witnessed the accident tell us the 
story separately. All three stories differ in 
[te problem, then, of how to make educa- | essential particulars. No one of the narrators 


Three Things to Acquire. 


tion practical is the problem of leading | had observed accurately, and no one of them 
those who are obtaining it to use it rightly. | was able to marshal the facts he had observed 
Perhaps it will aid us in solving this problem if | so as to warrant a safe conclusion as to where 
we examine a little more closely the characters | lay the blame. 
of the successful lawyer and the successful; Again, some millions of people are ruining 
tradesman which I have endeavored to sketch. | their health in this country by absorbing great 
If we do so, I think we shall find, among | quantities of injurious patent medicines; they 
many others, three characteristics predominant: | are unable to observe accurately their own 
1. Determination to succeed. physical symptoms or to draw conclusions as to 
2. The ability to weigh evidence and draw | the utility of drugs. Still again, tens of thou- 
rational conclusions. sands every week lose their money in stock 
3. The acquisition of tastes and habits that | speculation. They have neither investigated 
produce happiness. conditions nor drawn conclusions — they have 
How may the schools develop in their pupils | simply, without either observation or reason- 
these three characteristics? And first, how | ing, adopted a suggestion from some one in 
may they cultivate the determination to succeed | whom they had ‘‘implicit trust,’’? and who 
—the resolution to conquer difficulties—perse- | probably was as inefficient and illogical as 
verance to the end in whatever is undertaken— | themselves. 
those qualities by whatever name they are Bad cooking, bad plumbing, bad farming, bad 
called, which are shadowed forth in the noble | investment—nearly every mistake in life—may 
line in which Milton summarizes the character | be traced in the last analysis to the inability to 
of Cromwell: ‘‘see straight’’ and to reason justly. 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude. What may the schools do in a practical way 
First, I should say, the schools may develop | to cultivate this power of looking at favts and 
this quality by never tolerating idleness, daw- | drawing right conclusions from them? In the 
dling, or inattention in the schoolroom. The | first place, I should say that the most essential 
boy who is dreamy or mischievous in his class- | condition of such cultivation is to develop the 
room, the student in college who is trying to | will to succeed, because the boy who is deter- 
‘‘get through’’ with as little work as possible, | mined upon success will himself seek diligently 
the child who tries to impose upon his teacher | for the one essential condition under which 
by seeming to do work which he has not done, | success may be attained. 
who borrows a fellow pupil’s work and shows 
it as his own—one and all are not only not 
acquiring the will to succeed, but are culti- 
vating the opposite qualities of irresolution, H' will not be a believer in chance or 





When to Expect Success. 


fickleness, and cowardice in the presence of luck; he will expect success only when 
difficulties. he has earned it by the use of his brains. 
In the next place, the schools may cultivate |In the second place, the rational method of 
the characteristic of determination by stead- | leatning and teaching—the observation of facts, 
fastly refusing to promote or to graduate any | the formulation of general rules and principles, 
pupil until he has satisfactorily completed the | and the solution of problems in which these 
work in each required subject. facts, rules and principles are involved—is pre- 
Again, the school may cultivate the power of | cisely the method by which the adult in after 
determination by requiring each pupil to solve | years is called upon to meet the problems of 
every problem for himself. This rule, of | life. Some more special training is, however, 
course, requires that the problems in whatever | I believe, necessary. 
subject—arithmetic, science, literature—shall be| Some years ago Mr. John Morley made an 
graduated to the student’s attainments. But if | important contribution to the solution of this 
a problem is well within a student’s ability, he | problem. He suggested that, as the decisions 
should be left to work ‘it out for himself, of the higher courts contain the most valuable 
rules for the proper estimation of evidence, it 
The Boy who Taught Me. would be well if every youth who aims at a 
liberal education were to read and ponder a 
HEN I was at school and college I was | carefully prepared selection of such decisions. 
W exceedingly dull and stupid in mathe-| He would then learn how seemingly plain 
matics. I remember that one day I was | statements may be interpreted in two or three 
given a problem to solve—I think it was in trig- | different ways, and hence the necessity for pre- 
onometry—that baffled all my unaided efforts. | cision of language; how testimony may be 
I went to a fellow student who was noted for | biased, and how such bias may be detected; 
his mathematical powers, and asked him to solve | how different conclusions are drawn from the 
it for me. same facts; and the canons by which the legiti- 
Had he been an ordinary boy of kindly dis- | mate conclusion may be determined. 
position he would have granted this request. Such a course has not been attempted, as far 
But he was not an ordinary boy. He was not | as I have heard, in any school in America. Is 
only a great mathematician, but also a born | it not worth a trial? In the meantime I should 
teacher—he is now president of the University | advise all my young readers who see the neces- 
of Melbourne. sity of estimating evidence in every walk of 
What did he do? He began questioning me | life to read and ponder, as soon as they are 
upon the fundamental principles of the subject | mature enough, John Stuart Mills’s treatise on 
until he had marshaled in my mind all the} logic, or, if that is too abstruse, some smaller 
elements necessary to the solution of the prob- | work on the same subject, such as the treatises 
lem; and in a flash, to my own great astonish- | of Jevons and Minto. 
ment, I saw the solution for myself. It was| I have left myself little or no space to treat 
my first revelation of the true teaching spirit | of the third element in the practical education 
and the true teaching method. | of the successful man—the acquisition of tastes 
But the method of study, the method of the | and capacities that enable a man to spend lei- 
recitation, although the best, is not the only | sure time profitably and interestingly both to 
way of cultivating determination. That is the | himself and others. 
method of learning by doing. But there is also | 
the method of learning by example. | 
And for this purpose I would have all boys | 
read and reread biographies of great men—such | J SHALL throw out only two or three sugges- 
books, I mean, as Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ | tions. Fortify your health and strength, for 
Nicolay and Hay’s ‘‘Life of Lincoln,’’ Trevel- | ~ without health and strength all other acqui- 
yan’s “ Life of Macaulay,’’ Harrison’s or sitions are weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. 
Morley’s ‘‘Life of Cromwell,’’ ‘‘Life of Charles | Acquire, if you can, facility in some game or 
Darwin,’’ by Francis Darwin. | games and in some recreative work. The man 
In books of this kind the youth will see not | who in advanced life can play and enjoy tennis 
only that determination to finish a task, to com- | or golf, or who can sail a boat efficiently, has 
plete a piece of work, lies at the foundation of | large resources of enjoyment in himself which 
the character of every successful man, but that | are denied to his less fortunate neighbor, who 
determination must be guided in the right direc- did not learn these things in his youth. And 
tion by constant devotion to duty. | lastiy, cultivate the taste for nature and for 
But determination, however strong and how- | what is noble in literature and the arts. 
ever guided, may fail if the second vital char-| In this necessarily brief and imperfect sketch 
acteristic of the successful man is wanting | of the requirements of a practical education I 
—the ability to estimate evidence; that is, the | have not entered upon any discussion of the 
power to marshal facts and to draw legitimate | relative values of subjects of study or courses 
conclusions from facts. or institutions. This is not because these sub- 
There is hardly a voluntary act of our lives | jects are not of great importance and great 
that does not involve this power. Whena man | interest, but because 1 am firmly convinced 
decides upon an investment for his money, | that the method of teaching and of learn- 
when a physician diagnoses a disease, when a|ing is of more importance than the matter 
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lawyer advises a client, when the merchant | taught; that any subject properly taught or 
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properly studied may yield valuable results 
in developing the will to succeed and in train- 
ing to estimate evidence and draw conclu- 


common school, in precisely the same way as 


| he regarded his grandmother more closely, the 


the ablest professor in the richest university, if | hungry eight-year-old, tousled with play, was 


gifted with the requisite power, may guide to 


sions; and that the humblest teacher in a/| tastes and habits that are the saving salt of life. 
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i HEE does not favor thy father’s people | 
| dubbed ‘‘Poorly Polly,’’ because of her endless 
| confidences about endless complaints. A queer 


in thy looks.’’ Aunt Anne’s face, 

framed in folds of white hair above, of 
white kerchief below, was raised a moment 
from her sewing as she addressed Miriam. 
Aunt Anne had married grandfather’s brother, 
Uncle Jerrold, ‘‘out of meeting,’’ but still re- 
tained the Friend’s costume and the ‘‘plain 
language.’?’ Aunt Anne had a tongue that 
could be caustic and a voice that could never 
be anything but sweet. 

Grandmother, perched on her chair in one of 
the intervals of the supper-getting, answered 
quickly, ‘‘But she has the Dorrel eyes and 
eyebrows. ’”’ 

The eyes of the six visitors were now turned 
upon Miriam, who flushed beneath that calm 
scrutiny. ‘I am generally believed to look 
like my mother,’’ she said. The six pairs of 
eyes paused once more on the much 
puffed hair, the light blue silk dress, 
frayed at elbows and soiled at the 
collar, and swept the whole uneasy 
tense young figure. 

‘Well, we can’t any of us help our 

looks.’? 
_ Cousin Ella Hyde generally man- 
aged to say the wrong thing. She 
was rocking violently as she crocheted 
a rag rug with a huge hook. Her 
voice was a breathless wheeze, occa- 
sioned by asthma and her unaccustomed 
black silk. 

Grandmother laughed. ‘‘But, Cousin 
Ella, you don’t mean that we’re finding 
fault with a girl for looking like her 
mother? Now, Jamie, out there,’’ she 
nodded toward the romping circle of 
youngsters beyond the parlor window, 
‘‘Jamie is all Dorrel, head to foot.’’ 

Miriam started at this sudden appro- 
priation of Jamie, her baby ; but grand- 
mother continued, “Lewis, here, his 
grandfather thinks we could make an 
old-fashioned Dorrel farmer out of him 
in a jiffy.” 

‘“‘But Lewis is going to college!’’ 
cried Miriam. 

‘*Worse luck!’? began Lewis, with 
a drawl. Then, noticing his Cousin 
Netta’s look of surprise, he quickly 
changed histone. ‘‘Yes,’’ he bragged, 
‘T’m booked for college, all right. 
I’m prepared. Every man has to go to college 
nowadays.’’ He looked to see the effect of his 
words on his quiet little cousin. 

He had been eying her all the afternoon, 
regarding her looped braids and crisp shirt-waist 
and fresh color. 

As for Netta, she had been feeling rather 
sorry for Lewis, where he sat, with knees 
apart, clutching the horsehair seat of his chair 
with both hands, and smiling in a conciliatory 
way at every remark addressed to him. 

But after Lewis’s words, Netta’s lashes were 
not again raised in his direction. ‘‘So he 
doesn’t think much of people who haven’t been 
to college,’’ she thought. 

From time to time Netta’s nimble fingers left 
off their hemming, and she went out to 
straighten some tangle in the playing that her 
listening ear had detected. Miriam’s eyes fol- 
lowed her a little wistfully in the direction of 
fresh little voices, piping, ‘“Thus the farmer 
sows his seed,’’ and of little scurrying, dancing 
feet. 

Long afterward Miriam could see again the 
scenes of that afternoon—the drowsy sunbeams 
aslant the gay green-and-pink parlor carpet, 
swept, in honor of the occasion, until the 
threadbare woof showed in the worn spots, the 
haircloth chairs with white tidies and sagging 
springs, the bell glass of wax flowers on the 
marble mantelpiece, the plush album on the 
marble-topped table, the cabinet organ, the ugly 
crayon portraits against the ugly wall-paper, 
all the shabby cheapness of grandmother’s 
precious best room. 

And the people to whom Miriam had just 
discovered herself related, who had kissed her 
with such an air of intimacy! That countrified 
girl with the tight-drawn hair and the skirts 
of awkward shortness; Cousin Ella Hyde, of 
expansive and asthmatic physique, whose funny 
eashmere shoes showed every inch of the heel- 
less soles as she rocked; Aunt Anne, beautiful 
and stately in her Quaker gray, but a little old- 
fashioned for this day of the world; Cousin 
Letty Dorrel, wife of the principal of the 
Mapleton Academy, a silent, straight woman, 
as unresponsive as a ramrod, and as motionless, 
except for the machine-like jerk of her elbow 
as she crocheted ; Netta’s mother, florid, shape- 
less, care-free, laughing easily and merrily, 
one who might have been a bit of a slattern if 
she had not married a Hyde and been compelled 
to keep up with the rest of them; and that 








angular spinster cousin whom Uncle Jud had 


enough figure Poorly Polly, with the rusty 
curls at her temples and the long jet pendants 
in her ears, yet Poorly Polly’s diseases never 
checked her sympathy for those of others, and 
she was the knitter of endless little socks for 
other people’s babies. And last, her grand- 
mother, a little, plain, shabby old woman, her 
dress brushed, like the parlor carpet, to shini- 
ness, gray hair fallen about a face flushed with 
cooking, eyes that kept puckering with their 
nervous twitch, lips that twanged a homely 
country speech, and hands protruding from the 
turned-back cuffs, wrists and knuckles enlarged 
and nails darkened with rough work—not at 
all a lady’s hands. 

There came a time when Netta’s pillow-case 
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transformed. 

‘*You’re sick!’’ he said. ‘‘Sit down right 
away.’’ He drew a stool from the corner as 
he spoke. “Lean your back against the flour- 
barrel. Wait!’? He was gone and was back 
again in an instant. ‘‘Drink some of this 
water, then I’ll wet your forehead with the 
rest. There! Let merub your hands. They’re 
cold !’’ 

He watched her intently, his young eyes 
grown strangely keen and mature. ‘‘You’re 
better now,’’ he said. ‘‘The blood’s coming 
back to your lips. They’re not white with little 
specks on them any more.’’ 

But grandmother suddenly gathered him into 
her lap. Jamie could submit to being hugged 
if it helped the patient. ‘‘You make me better, 
dear,’’ said grandmother, amid kisses. ‘‘You’re 
my doctor boy’s own son—my_ little James 
come back again.’’ 

When, half an hour later, the big farm bell 
jangled out its summons, and the youngsters 
came flocking to the kitchen pump, to be there 
washed and combed by Netta before entering 
the dining-room; when the company came 
crowding into the room, grown-ups finding their 
places at the high table, and children at the 
low, temporary structure parallel to it, grand- 
mother bustling about everywhere, flushed and 
beaming, rearranging a plate here, squeezing 








HE CLEARED HIS THROAT IN CONSCIOUS EMBARRASSMENT; THEN HE 
BEGAN TO SPEAK. 


must be handed about to show its neat hem- 
stitching. Netta was neither Dorrel nor Hyde, 
but she had amply proved her right to a place 
in the valley by her efficient domesticity. 

Aunt Anne glanced rather inquiringly across 
her glasses from Netta’s pillow-case to Miriam’s 
idle hands. 

‘‘And thee hasn’t any knitting or sewing?’’ 
she asked. 

“T can’t knit and I don’t like to sew,’’ an- 
swered Miriam, glancing out of the window. 
The long, hot afternoon and these strange and 
disapproving relatives were making her deci- 
dedly cross. 

‘*Your grandmother will be teaching you 
soon,’’ said Netta’s mother. 

‘We haven’t had much time for lessons yet,’’ 
said grandmother, on the defensive instantly. 
“But I make no doubt Miriam will learn 
fast.’’ 

‘Sis can sew!’ Lewis was as sensitive as 
grandmother to the dark looks his sister was 
winning for herself. ‘‘She’s mended me up 
lots of times. ’’ 

“Perhaps you care more for cooking,’’ sug- 
gested Poorly Polly to Miriam. 

‘IT don’t know anything about cooking,’’ said 
Miriam. 

Aunt Anne’s voice was silvery. ‘‘Perhaps 
thy grandmother will teach thee this. It is 
certainly time she had young hands to help 
her, since —’’ 

‘‘They do help me!’’ cried grandmother, 
valiantly. ‘‘I’ve had help about the kitchen 
ever since the children arrived.’’ 

‘But that was Dumpling,’’ said Miriam, 
always honest. 

“But you haven’t had time, dear,’’ replied 
grandmother, gently. ‘‘You’ve been so busy 
unpacking—and fixing your room.’’ 

“‘T am afraid you must not expect very much 
of me in the way of housework, grandmother,’’ 
said Miriam. 

The remark met with a blank silence. At last 
grandmother jumped up, and saying, ‘‘Deary 
me, I’m forgetting supper!’ went bustling 
off, but not to the kitchen. 


quivering. 

But not all grandmother’s dreams were to 
turn to bitterness. A small boy came flying 
into the house at just this minute and burst 
into the pantry. ‘‘I was just running away to 
get a cooky!’’ explained Jamie, and then, as 





She closed the | 
pantry door and stood alone there, pale and | 





in another chair there, tying a bib beneath a 
little chin somewhere else—no one would have 
guessed the moments of pain that had just 


Netta and Milton waited on the table, and 
such a table! In that good old Pennsylvania 
countryside it is a tradition that no inch of 
table-cloth be left visible at a feast. The plat- 
ters of fried chicken, the mounds of golden 
biscuits, the smaller mounds of still more golden 
butter, the red tomatoes and the yellow peaches, 
and the jellies with their jewel-tints, cakes of 
every shade, from the black chocolate loaf to 
the white angel food. And this is not to 
mention dishes of lesser importance, no less 
succulent, the cheeses and the cookies and 
the pickles, made from receipts dating from 
three generations back, and tucked into any 
space that could be found. 

Yet there were two whose supper remained 
almost untasted, grandmother and Miriam. 

When the men had come in, after a leisurely 
afternoon of farm inspection, —Uncle Jud, Caleb 
Hyde, Netta’s quiet, pleasant, boyish step- 
father, old Uncle Jerrold, gentle and garrulous 
and very deaf,—there was with them one man 
who instantly arrested Miriam’s attention. 

He was wholly different from the others, 
from the foreign cut of his brown beard to his 
manner of eating his drumstick. His clothes 
were of city cut, his voice delightfully cultivated, 
although he talked with amazing interest of 
Uncle Jud’s new binder and the market value 
of Rhode Island Reds. Miriam looked with 
bewilderment from this man to the wife seated 
by his side—this impassive, heavy-faced, rustic 
woman his wife! But Miriam had not yet 
seen her smile, a smile sunny as spring itself, 
kindling her face when she was with her hus- 
band or little boy. 

Ever since they had been introduced, Miriam 
had found her Cousin John Dorrel’s eyes bent 
upon her with veiled keenness, although he 
did not address her. He talked with an easy 
geniality to every one else. Uncomfortable 
eyes, although courteous, Miriam found them; 
inscrutable, penetrating and magnetic; they 
were the eyes of a teacher born to his calling. 
John Dorrel might have taught in half a dozen 
colleges; he had chosen rather to be the prin- 
cipal of Mapleton Academy. 

Now if that supper was being given in honor 
of grandmother’s four strange grandchildren, 
those grandchildren, except for the hilarity of 








‘Dumpling’? and Jamie at the little folks’ 
table, were little in evidence during the meal. 

While Lewis ate hungrily, Miriam sat in a 
growing sense of angry isolation and discomfort. 
She was startled, therefore, when, the younger 
table being dismissed, a little blond head came 
snuggling its way beneath the crook of her 
elbow to rest against her shoulder. She turned 
to look into a pale, clear-cut little face, lighted 
by wonderful shining gray eyes. A whisper 
at her ear said, ‘‘I think you can tell stories, 
can you?’’ 

Miriam’s arm closed about the little form in 
a tight grip. Her own two had in two short 
days completely transferred their demonstra- 
tions from a big sister who could reprove to a 
grandmother who did not. ‘‘Yes, I can tell 
stories,’’ Miriam whispered. 

A pair of dark eyes watching the little lad 
and the girl softened, for John Dorrel was 
wont to trust his son’s penetration, even when 
it did not agree with his own. 

Supper over, the company all crowded into 
the parlor for the evening. Miriam had hoped 
for some conversation with her cousin John 
at this time, but instead he found his way at 
once to grandmother’s side, where she sat on 
her low rocking-chair, close to grandfather. 
Grandfather sometimes grew a little tired and 
bewildered during these family gatherings. 
Grandmother knew he felt easier when her 
hand was resting on his chair-arm. 

Tall John Dorrel beamed down at 
grandmother with a boyish delight in 
her presence, while Miriam looked and 
listened. ‘‘Haven’t really seen you 
since I got back from the other side,’’ 
he was saying. ‘‘And here I find you, 
grandmother, in earnest, at last—we 
never know what you’ll be doing 
next.’’ 

‘‘Always must be finding some new 
fun for myself, Johnny. And how 
did you find summer school in Paris 
this year? Did you enjoy it as much 
as other years ?’’ 

So, thought Miriam, this cousin had 
made pilgrimages to the Mecca of her 
dreams. Then she turned at a little 
stir at her side. Milton was standing 
in the doorway, looking about for a 
seat in the crowded room. ‘‘Right 
here, Milton,’? Aunt Anne spoke, 
welcoming him, for Dorrel Valley was 
proud of Milton, partly for his devo- 
tion to grandmother, partly for another 
reason. ‘‘Here’s a seat next to me, 
on the sofa by thy new relation !’’ 

His relation! Miriam turned crim- 
son. Not waiting till Milton seated 
himself, she moved from the sofa, 
whispering to little John junior on her 
other side, ‘‘Let me have your chair ; 
you sit on my lap.’’ 

Then across the room she met those 
keen eyes, instantly turned toward 
Milton, as John Dorrel called over to him, 
“Well, Milton, you can fry chicken as well as 
you can do some other things! Do you still 
keep Burke under the cook-book ??’ 

“Yes, sir,’? stammered Milton, his face a 
burning red. 

Now Uncle Jud’s voice rose. ‘‘’Bout time 
for the young folks to be doing something to 
entertain us old ones. ’Bout time for some 
music or pieces.’’ Uncle Jud’s eyes gleamed 
with mischief. ‘‘Lewis, you’re fresh from 
boarding-school. Haven’t you got some mon- 
key-shines or other to liven us up a bit?’’ 

Lewis turned red, but he did know several 
things that might perhaps make Netta laugh. 
He half-rose, grinning and embarrassed, then 
sat down on seeing the vigorous veto in 
Miriam’s face, ‘‘Guess you’ll have to excuse 
me!’’ he mumbled. But now Netta’s glance, 
as she moved past him to the organ, was quite 
as severe as Miriam’s. 

“The twins and I’ll do what we can for 
you, Uncle Jud,’’ she said, in her placid way. 
“Come, Hetty and Harry, right away!’’ 

Netta’s music was not so good as her hem- 
ming, the children’s voices were strident. 
Miriam sat with brows knotted at the discords. 
Grandmother saw the knotted forehead and felt 
the discords, too, for all the vigorous clapping 
she accorded Netta. She turned to John with 
a little air of proud proprietorship, conscious 
of the demands of a fastidious granddaughter. 
‘Now, John, you,’’ she begged. 

John Dorrel’s hands touched the keys, and 
his rich baritone rang out in the dear old tunes 
grandmother loved. They were all quiet now, 
even the youngsters—all leaning back, happy, 
rested. Cracked voices hummed the chorus of 
‘‘Annie Laurie”’ and ‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo.”’ 

The voice rang out to the silent mountainside 
and the sleeping, swaying corn-fields as John 
Dorrel sang the plowman’s poetry into the 
hearts of those who also lived near to the soil 
and thesky. Still it was the city-dweller whom 
the song most touched. 

‘*How beautifully you sing!’’ cried Miriam 
to John Dorrel as he passed her to take the 
seat by Milton. 

*‘No, it’s the poetry that is beautiful,’’ he 
answered. 

“‘T love poetry.’”’ 

‘‘Won’t you recite something for us?’’ asked 
John Dorrel. 

Here was Miriam’s chance to show what she 
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could do, if she could not cook. Her choice of 
a poem was made with pride, and it was made 
for John Dorrel alone. Yet as she recited, the 
poetry took possession of her, as it always did. 
All that was petty—pride, loneliness, disap- 
pointment—fell from her as she felt the sweep 
of the wind, the swiftness of the horse beneath 
her, saw the dazzle of dream cities and fields, 
‘as the world rushed by on either side’’ ; and 
she sank down at last with trembling lips and 
burning cheeks, breathless with the move- 
ment and the passion of ‘“The Last Ride 
Together.’’ 

Then she came to herself with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, to find herself looking into 
eyes startled, blank and uncomprehending. 
Dorrel Valley understood Burns better than 
Browning. Miriam’s glance, hungry for one 
answering flash of sympathy, swept a roomful 
of bewildered faces. Her cousin John’s head 
was turned from her, and inscrutable. 

Then she was aware of an intense gaze,—a 
face comic enough for a circus clown, lean, 
freckled, with round eyes and wide mouth, 
and ramping red hair,—and the light kindled by 
the poetry lay across it like a flame. For a 
second their eyes met, for just one second they 
stood side by side before the portals of the 
kingdom of poetry, theirs by like birthright— 
the foundling boy and the girl who had been 
taught to be a snob. 

Then the spell broke, for Milton spoke, for- 
getful of two days’ contempt: ‘‘Who wrote that 
piece? Have you got the book? Can you say 
some more of his pieces to me some time ?’’ 

‘‘Robert Browning wrote that ‘piece,’ ’’ Mir- 
iam answered. ‘‘I don’t believe you would 
eare for them, anyway. Robert Browning’s 
‘pieces,’ ’? her contemptuous tone was an af- 
front to them all, ‘‘are supposed to be pretty 
hard to understand unless you’ ve been taught.’’ 

“Guess that’s what’s the matter with the 
rest of us and this ‘piece,’’’ rumbled Uncle 
Jud. ‘‘We haven’t been taught !’’ 

John Dorrel’s eye met Uncle Jud’s. ‘‘Well, 
I must confess,’’ he said, ‘‘that, although I’ve 
read Mr. Browning’s poems several times 
through, I am never sure I understand them! 
Your turn now, Milt,’’ he said to the boy 
beside him. ‘‘A speech, Milton — speech, 
speech |’? 

‘‘But whose speech, sir?’’ asked Milton, ina 
low voice, of his teacher. 

“Try some bits of Bunker Hill,’’ was the 
suggestion. 

The long, loose-hung figure rose and moved 
to the doorway so that each one of the audience 
might be in clear view. A moment his long 
chin was thrust forward in discomfort above 
the high, glossy collar; a moment he endeavy- 
ored to draw his great red hands back into his 
cuffs ; he cleared his throat in conscious embar- 
rassment ; then he began to speak. 

He had forgotten all his audience but one, 
the proud girl with drooping eyes and crimson 
face—he would make her look at him and listen 
before he finished! ‘Then, as he spoke, he 
forgot her, too. 

Perhaps never was applause sweeter to Milton 
than the applause in grandmother’s parlor that 
night on Morning-top, for no hand was silent, 
not little John Dorrel’s, not Miriam’s! Poor 
Miriam, how her own words caused ever some 
fresh downfall! For now she cried, ‘‘Who 
wrote that? I never heard it before.’’ 

There was not another soul in the room who 
did not know who wrote it. John Dorrel 
answered her, with almost too much courtesy, 
‘Daniel Webster.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you'll learn about him down to 
Mapleton Academy,’’ said Uncle Jud, with a 
little malice, ‘‘when you start school down 
there. ’” 

But it was all too much. Miriam cried out, 
‘*But I’m not going to school in Mapleton or 
anywhere else in this place!’? Then she sud- 
denly did what most in the wide world she 
would have chosen not to do—she found her 
eyes suddenly wet, and turned and fled from 
the room as if she had been seven instead of 
seventeen ! 

A eurious ending to grandmother’s party in 
honor of her grandchildren! And grandmother’s 
temper was up, too, and she intended two 
people in that room to know it. ‘‘Judson,’’ 
she said, with that little air of frigidity she 
could assume, “I will not have you spoil our 
fun! John, please give us some more music.’’ 

Contrite, John obeyed, but the spirit of the 
songs was gone. For some reason people felt 
a little tired. Various little Hydes were fall- 
ing asleep in various spots. No one was sorry 
when the organ announced the end of the fes- 
tivities with “Auld Lang Syne,’’ in which 
every one joined. Everybody rallied to gaiety 
as wraps were brought out. But grandmother 
had not yet forgiven. She caught Uncle Jud 
and John Dorrel in a corner. ‘*You’re both 
bad,’’ she scolded, ‘‘bad as you can be; you’ve 
nearly spoiled my party! That poor girl, so 
tired and homesick, and all of us strange—and 
perhaps we are a queer lot, who knows? Why 
did you tease her? There are some things you 
both might be taught—you don’t know much 
about young folks, either of you, and it’s time 
you were learning !’’ 

“But what did she mean about not going to 
school??? demanded Uncle Jud, the ever-curi- 
ous, in a whisper. 

‘I don’t know,”’ said grandmother, “but I 








want to know whether you’re both ashamed of 
yourselves, and sorry ?’’ 
‘*Both of us very sorry,’’ said John Dorrel. 


answered, ‘‘you’li—you’ll—you’ll turn in and 
help me!’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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UST as Barry Parsons put a 
match to his kerosene torch, 
Eighty-Three roared smo- 

kily out from the west portal, 


~~ 7 


its bright beam lancing the aimed 


foggy August night like the 
search-light of a battle-ship. The locomo- 
tive slowed down beside the platform, and a 
shaky arm signaled from the cab. Two men 
hurried up, dragged a limp fireman off the foot- 
board, and stretched him on a baggage-truck. 
The engineer unclamped a water-saturated 
sponge from his face as he swung off the step. 

‘*Want a doctor ?’’ asked somebody. 

‘*No. Jerry’ll come round in a little while. 
He stuck to it till the center, then dropped. But 
I never saw the smoke and gas worse. Couldn’t 
have stood it myself without a sponge. Hope 
that fan’1] be working next time we go through.”’ 

The engineer’s eye fell on Barry, standing 
near with lighted torch. ‘‘Well, you’ll be glad 
when the next two hours are over. Still, it’s 
worse for us, for we’re close to the roof, and 
have to breathe our own smoke.”’ 

Barry said nothing. Smoke or no smoke, 
the tunnel must be patrolled. It was past 
eleven, and he knew Jack Moran had just 
started from the east portal. They must meet 
in the center before midnight. Two minutes’ 
walk down the right-hand track brought him to 
the west portal, a silent, ominous arch in the 
mountainside, out of which black fumes curled 
sullenly. 

One deep breath of fresh air, one last glance 
at the stars, and he marched stoutly in. 

The tunnel was twenty-four feet wide and 
twenty high, and five miles long. It was 
choked to the ties with smoke and gas from 
forty engines that had passed through since the 
ventilating-fan above the central shaft had 
burned the day before. It was like a draftless 
chimney taken down and laid on 
its side. A hundred yards, and 
save for Barry’s torch it was 
absolutely black and thick as 
muck. 

One by one the noises behind 
sank to dead stillness; last died 
the puffing of engines. Only 
Barry’s footsteps echoed from 
wall to wall. 

The trackman whistled, but not 
from high spirits. He knew what 
was before him. Still, every step 
away from the portal brought him 
so much nearer to it again. He 
must not let Moran beat him to 
the center. 

Tramping on through thick, 
choking smoke, Barry scanned 
walls and roof sharply. The 
sections excavated from solid rock 
were practically safe; those dug 
through earth had been arched 
with bricks, which now and then 
fell out, making a job for the 
repair-car. 

A quarter-mile in he noticed 
an old crack zigzagging across the 
masonry. He fancied it looked 
larger than ever, but dismissed 
the idea. Pooh! The mountain 
itself was no firmer! 

It was a damp hole. Water, 
oozing here and there, trickled 
into the stone-covered drain be- 
tween the tracks. The lead pipes, 
containing carefully insulated 
telephone - wires, were eaten 
through in a short time. A steel 
shovel, hung against the wall, could be bent 
between one’s thumb and finger after six 
months. 

At the dim quarter-light the tunnel headache 
was boring through Barry’s brows. Also he 
felt slightly nauseated. 

He was glad it was his last week there. A 
coast man, he had never really liked the place. 
In his pocket was a letter, engaging him to come 
south in September to boss a Florida keys 
construction gang. He wished he had given 
notice sooner. 

On he trudged. Forty-five minutes found 
him on the central level from which the tracks 
sloped to each portal. Sometimes, when it was 
very clear, you could stand there and see a 
candle of daylight at each end. But now — 

Footsteps sounded ahead, a torch flared 
through the smoke, and Jack Moran appeared. 

**How’s your head, Jack?’ questioned 
Barry. 

‘“‘Splitting,’’ was the short reply. 

Each telephoned to the tower at his entrance. 

“Well, good-by, and good luck !’’ And Moran 
was gone east again. 

Barry’s head ached worse than ever as he 
started back. He was tantalized by the thought 
of the cool, airy mountain more than a thou- 
sand feet above, fresh and sweet under the 
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CANNON-BALL 


stars. But one foot set before 
the other thirty-five hundred 
odd times would bring him out. 

Doggedly he plodded on, 
saturated with coal smoke to 
the capillaries in his finger-tips. 
In such an atmosphere a man tires quickly. 
Barry’s legs wabbled. His soles seemed 
clogged with lead. He was too sick to whistle. 

The quarter-light went by. Could he really 
get out before he fainted? Ralph Berger, the 
day man, had just managed to reach the tele- 
phone ; then he wilted, and an engine had come 
in for him. Barry was too far from the tele- 
phone now. If he felt himself going, he must 
lie down close to the wall. 

Before him rose a low sighing, gradually 
growing deeper and louder. Fifty-Nine! He 
stepped into a dodge-hole in the wall, and 
presently a long freight roared by. After it 
had passed, he could barely stagger down the 
track. Pah! That coal smoke! He could 
taste the cinders gritting between his teeth. 

Little by little he was losing hold of himself. 
He could not tell whether that pounding and 
ringing was outside his head or inside. But at 
last the west portal was only a quarter-mile off. 

He passed the old seam, barely noticing it. 
All he cared for now was to get out. Suddenly 
there came a dull roar behind him. Forgetting 
his sickness, Barry ran back until he reached a 
slope of fallen bricks and earth choking the 
passage. A section of the roof had fallen. 

Instinctively he felt thankful for his own 
escape; then dread chilled him. The ‘‘Cannon- 
Ball Express, ’’ the finest and fastest train on the 
| road, was almost due. Unless warned, it would 
crash into the obstruction. 

Should he rush out and telephone the alarm 
to the east portal, or should he try to break 





through the mass and plant his torpedo? He 
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NEARER. 


looked at his watch. By this time the flier 
was surely in the tunnel. There was no pos- 
sible way of stopping it from behind. A 
block system, which would have checked the 
train immediately and rendered disaster impos- 
sible, was to be installed that autumn. But 
now there was nothing. 

Before he could hurry out and return with 
help the train would plunge into the barrier. 
No, it all rested with him. If he could not 
break through in time to give the alarm it would 
be bad for the people on the cars. Ahead was 
the cool, fresh summer night; behind, the 
choking tunnel beyond the fallen bricks and 
earth. Instinct said, ‘‘Get out, quick!’’ Duty 
said, ‘‘Go back!’’ 

And back Barry went. 

Scrambling up the uneven slope into the 
thick smoke close under the roof, he set down 
his torch and began tearing at the heap like a 
madman. It was enough to cut a man’s eyes 
out, that gas. Once, twice, he fell forward on 
the débris, and almost drifted off into insensi- 
bility ; but the remembrance of the rushing train 
brought him back. 

Suddenly the earth yielded, and his arm 
went through. It was possible, then, to pierce 
the barrier. His nails splintered on the bricks 








and his fingers bled as he dug and burrowed 
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“If you’re really sorry, John,’’ grandmother | and fought, careless whether or not he brought 


| down fresh earth and buried himself. 

He looked at his watch, grudging the few 
seconds it took. Five minutes more if the train 
were on time—hardly five minutes! 

Could he make an opening large enough to 
worm through? His head was throbbing fear- 
fully. That gas would eat his lungs as full of 
holes as a piece of old lace. He was obsessed 
by the feeling that the roof was settling. The 

| millions of tons above weighed him down stu- 
pendously. 

| Without warning, a mass of earth fell, smoth- 
ering his torch. He worked on in utter dark- 


| ness. No mole was ever blinder, ever dug 
|harder. More dirt fell. What if he were 


caught there, and the engine should dash into 
the heap, head on! 

There came a faint sound like the murmur 
| Of falling water, like the rote of distant surf. 
Through the enlarging hole the smoke puffed, 
| warm and nauseating. The train had crossed 
| the flat. In four minutes it would hur! itself 
against the barrier. 

Barry was too good a railroad man not to 
know what that meant. He sickened at the 
idea of a wreck between those close walls—cars 
| jammed together, heaped up, splintered, burn- 
| ing, and to crown all, the horror of suffocation. 

It must never be! 

He thrust himself desperately into the open- 
| ing and wriggled along. It was a tight squeeze. 
| Bright lights danced before him, starry, twink- 
|ling points. With a violent effort he threw 
| himself forward, and went down the dirt head 
| foremost in the pitchy blackness. 
| At last he felt the bare ties under his feet. 
| Back into the trebly thick and choking reek 
| he ran, stumbling blindly, one arm before his 
| face as if to ward off a foe. He could last just 
| so long. It was merely a question whether he 
could plant his torpedo far enough from the 
|mass to save the train. Every yard gained 

meant a better chance for the passengers. 

He fell once, and sprang up with face bleed- 
| ing, and ran on, on, on, through the thick dark- 
}ness against the swelling sound. The air 

quivered thickly. He could feel the push of 
| the coming train as the smoke, displaced and 
driven ahead by the rushing cars, flowed round 
him like a current. 

| The locomotive was coming twenty feet t 
his one. Its murmur deepened 
into a grumble, the grumble into 
a rumble, the rumble into a roar, 
the roar into thunder. It filled 
the tunnel, it dinned in his ears 
like the trumpeting of an enormous 
elephant. Terror seized Barry. 
He tried to go faster, but simply 
lurched along. He could not run 
any more ; he could not even stand 
upright, with his head in that 
fearful smoke. Dropping on hands 
and knees, he crept along the ties 
like a blind caterpillar. 

He did not care what happened 
to himself so long as he got the 
torpedo set in time. If he did 
not place it far enough off, the 
train would crash into the slide; 
if he waited too long, the engine 
would be upon him before he 
got a chance to set it at all. His 
hands shook, his knees trembled. 
He tried to peer through the 
smoke, imagining he saw the head- 
light long before it actually ap- 
peared. He seemed infinitesimal, 
a mere ant crawling through the 
blackness, racing the engine for 
the lives behind it. 

A faint gray glimmered ahead, 
and Barry suddenly realized he 
was creeping between the rails 
on which the train was coming. 

Dragging himself over upon the 
stone drain between the tracks, he 
fumbled in his pocket for the tor- 
pedo. He found it and pulled 
it out. There were hundreds of 

thousands of dollars in that little cartridge he 
| could not see, nipped between his thumb and 

foretinger, lives, too, how many he did not know, 

probably of an engineer and a fireman, perhaps 
| of an express agent and a baggage-master, to say 

nothing of the passengers. It was worth thou- 

sands of times its weight in gold. In all his life 

he had never held anything so valuable before. 
| A hazy light glimmered from wall to wall. 
| The rail was vibrating. He did not dare wait 
| a second longer. 

For two or three sick, giddy moments, ter- 
rible moments, he hung over the rail, while that 
monstrous thing of iron came thundering nearer, 

|nearer. Then the headlight glared right over 
| him, and the pilot almost brushed his sleeve as 
he snatched his arm away. 

A typhoon swirled round him, sucked him 
forward, as the tremendous mass shot by. He 
had done all he could, his best. 

Up he sprang, with just sense enough to topple 
back toward the other track. With a crash, the 
train and tunnel vanished, and he fell for miles 

| and miles into a deep, quiet darkness. 

| When Barry came to himself, he was lying 

lon a baggage-truck outside the portal. He 
looked up, caught the number of a locomotive 
close by, and closed his eyes again, sick, but at 

| peace. The ‘‘Cannon-Ball’’ was safe. 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF KING EDWARD. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
HE round old world is now settling down 
comfortably that it may listen with patience 
and due gravity to the advice that it annually 
receives from the new crop of college graduates. 


OMEBODY has put forth the argument that 

the real reason why the cost of living is 
high is that boys no longer wear their’ fathers’ 
old clothes. It is a pity to lay it all on the 
boy, for perhaps the father, too, ought to wear 
his old clothes. 


‘OUR of the chief literary prizes offered at 

Cornell University were left unawarded this 
year for lack of competition. No wonder the 
old - fashioned college graduate thinks that 
‘‘utility,’? not ‘‘culture,’’ is the key-note of 
modern education. 


| been is not so dead a language that it cannot 
raise a boundary question between two 
states, which the Supreme Court is now called 
upon to settle. The states are Maryland and 
West Virginia, and the matter hinges upon the 
translation of a Latin phrase in the Maryland 
charter of the seventeenth century. 


HY does not some enterprising woman 

go into the business of raising canary- 
birds for the market? Nearly four hundred 
fhousand canaries were imported last year, 
although they might have been raised at home. 
When good singers are selling for two dollars 
and a half and upward, there should be more 
money in the business than in raising chickens. 


WHat the proper treatment of animals 
will accomplish was shown by a division 
for ‘‘reconstructed horses’’ in the annual work- 
horse parade in Boston on Memorial day. The 
horses in the division were some of those 
worn-out and abused animals which have been 
rescued by the humane societies and brought 
back into good condition by rest and kind 
treatment. It was a valuable object-lesson to 
horse-owners. 


IGHT fiction is never lacking, and novel- 
readers are in despair when they attempt 
to keep track of the varying lists of ‘‘best 
sellers.’”’ Yet it is pointed out that of the ten 
thousand or so new books published in this 
country each year, only about fifteen per cent. 
are novels. The others represent history, 
biography, travels, essays, science, religion, 
poetry—a flood of serious and solid books which 
makes the output of fiction seem like a small 
stream. 


A MORE cosmopolitan gathering was never 
held in America than the World’s Sunday- 
school Convention which met in Washington 
late in May. ‘The thousands of delegates repre- 
sented about fifty nations, and the program 
was translated into over two hundred languages 
and dialects. The Sunday-school is said to be 
the largest organization in the world, except 
only the Christian church, of which it is a part. 
It has over twenty-six million members, and is 
found in every land on the earth, except Tibet. 
Even Tibet is now losing its distinction as a 
forbidden land. 


Ata of labor unionism not often brought 
to light has appeared in Milwaukee. It is 
the thrift—the saving and wise investment of 
money—which the unions encourage. ‘lhe fear 
having been expressed that attempts would be 
made to hamper the new socialist city govern- 
ment by refusing to buy the city’s securities, 
the International Bakers’ Union voted to sell 
its two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
government bonds and buy city bonds with the 
proceeds; and the Brewers’ Union, which 
holds a million dollars’ worth of government 
securities, decided to do the same if it should 
be necessary. oe 

T is perhaps a matter of general belief that 

Westerners are larger than Easterners—taller, 
stronger, and better developed physically. Some 
recent figures are interesting. The freshman 
class of the University of Michigan, the mem- 
bers of which are said to be somewhat above 
the average, has been compared with the fresh- 
man class of Yale. The Yale boys, although 
they average four months younger, are two 
pounds heavier, an inch taller, and have ten 
inches more lung capacity. It is true, some of 





the Yale fellows 
come from the West. 
HAT was a 
moving and 
gracious act of the 
Kaiser when he dis- 
mounted from his 
horse at the funeral 
of King Edward, 
waved the lackeys 
aside, opened the 
door of Queen Alex- 
andra’s carriage, 
and kissed the wid- 
owed queen on the 
cheek. Moreover, 
the queen mother’s 
little four-year-old 
grandson, Prince 
John, acted very 
much like an ordinary small boy when he 
insisted on sweeping the gravel walks about 
Marlborough House instead of staying on the 
stand to watch the funeral procession go by. 


WITHOUT ENMITY. 


He who from the world retires, 
Void of hate, is blest. 
From the German. 
& 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS ABROAD. 
UROPE has lately been doing honor to 

E two strenuous Americans, Commander 
Peary and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Commander Peary discovered the north pole, 
after a series of campaigns extending over more 
than twenty years, and is receiving the honors 
due toa man of achievement. Mr. Roosevelt has 
been described as the man who discovered the 
decalogue; and the description, intended to be 
uncomplimentary, is really a tribute to the 
insight of the man who discovered the necessity 
of emphasizing the importance of observing the 
common moralities. 

But it is not as a moral reformer that Europe 
has been honoring the former President of the 
United States. It is as a scholar and as a pro- 
gressive statesman that he was called upon to 
address the universities of Paris, Berlin and 
Cambridge; and it was as a peacemaker that 
he spoke before the Nobel prize commission in 
Sweden. 

Europe has recognized in him the typical 
American, and although he is only a private 
citizen, it has treated him as the representative 
of a great nation. He himself has felt that 
the tributes paid to him have been more to 
his representative position than to his personal 
qualities, for he has reminded his friends that 
if he had come from a petty nation, Europe 
would not have been half so much interested. 

The addresses that he has made have con- 
tained nothing with which Americans are not 
familiar, as he has only restated his views for 
his new audiences. The interesting and im- 
portant fact in connection with them is that the 
new audiences desired to hear them. 

Commander Peary’s welcome has been as re- 
markable in its way as that given to Mr. Roose- 
velt. The scientific bodies of the Old World 
have joined in conferring their honors on the 
great explorer without the criticism and reluc- 
tance to recognize achievement that are too often 
displayed at home when an American accom- 
plishes great things. Both men will be welcomed 
home with demonstrations of esteem. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


MERICANS have sometimes resented and 
sometimes been amused by the fact that 
the people of Europe, and especially of 

England, know so little about the United States. 
Nevertheless, we ourselves are equally ignorant 
of the history and geography of the great con- 
tinent south of us. Mr. John Barrett, director 
of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics, is authority for the statement that the 
press of Europe gives more attention to South 
America in a week than all the papers of the 
United States give in a year. 

It is strange that this should be so, for in 
many ways the history of the southern continent 
parallels our own. Both have thrown off the 
yoke of foreign monarchies and become free 
and republican in government. Both have an 
enormous extent of territory, embracing every 
climate, and the abundance and cheapness of 


land have led to the development of great agri- | ¢™pire. 





coupled with political freedom, has done for 
the Latin race in the southern hemisphere 
what the same causes did earlier for the 
Anglo-Saxon race on this continent; it has 
bred energy, independence of thought and 
industrial enterprise. 

South America to-day is growing rapidly in 
population, enterprise and wealth, and is cer- 
tain to grow more rapidly in the future. It 
offers great opportunities and large rewards 
for ambitious and intelligently enterprising 
young men. 

* «¢ 
OUR TROPHIES. 
The scars we bear thro’ the years of care 
Are the honors of closing life. 
Mary Louise Gaines. 
¢ « 


THE FATAL GIFT. 


HERE are so many different ways of re- 
garding beauty! Shakespeare pronounces 
it ‘a doubtful good’’ ; Emerson calls beauty 

‘sits own excuse for being.’’ Which, then, is 
right, and how many thousands of women have 
stood before their mirrors and longed to be as 
lovely as Helen of Troy or Cleopatra or Beatrix 
Esmond, or, in truth, any of the marvelous 
heroines that history and fiction have given to 
the world? 

‘*Beauty like hers is genius,’’ declared Ros- 
setti; and, like genius, too, there are those 
who believe the quality to be only ‘‘a capacity 
for taking infinite pains.’’ For illustration, 
begin the toilsome day with Phillida. Perhaps 
she rises with the dawn like Chaucer’s Emelie 
and washes her face with matinal dew. Or 
her particular beauty creed may insist that she 
rest comfortably in the morning, and go without 
breakfast later. Then follows a regular routine, 
whether she eat opulently or ‘‘bant,’’ exercise 
violently or bend in slow, graceful curves, nap 
or stay steadily wide awake; a prescribed pro- 
gram which, if faithfully pursued, leaves no 
time for the cultivation of mind, morals, man- 
ners, the inculeation of the lesser domestic 
virtues, or even earning a living. 

A day should properly be forty-eight hours 
long if one is to pursue beauty, overtake it, and 
yet spare time for the meagerest outside life. 
And which of these tortuous, tangled paths 
shall one follow? Which is right? Shall one 
be strenuous or languid, devoted to nuts or an 
advocate of oranges, an early riser or a drowsy 
lie-abed? It is all so puzzling that one is 
tempted to choose the plainer pleasures sung 
by Carew, ‘‘a smooth and steadfast mind,’’ 
qualities compatible with the simpler methods 
of a college education and a substantial library. 


TERRITORIAL ABANDONMENT. 

INCE 1884 Somaliland, a vaguely defined 

section of East Africa south of the Gulf of 

Aden, has been under a British protec- 
torate. Now the British flag has been hauled 
down, the troops have been withdrawn, and 
the whole region is abandoned to the Mullah 
and his wild followers. There were protests in 
Parliament against the betrayal of the friendly 
tribes, and it was urged that British prestige 
everywhere would suffer from the evacuation. 
The government replied that the occupation of 
Somaliland was a failure, financial and other- 
wise, that the region was not worth holding, 
and that the voluntary abandonment of British 
territory had good precedent. 

Although Great Britain, probably more than 
any other nation, is looked upon as land- 
hungry, eager to extend the bounds of empire 
and unwilling to lower its flag where once it is 
raised, it is nevertheless true that no other coun- 
try has ever voluntarily given up so much land. 

Thus the Philippines and Cuba were restored 
to Spain after England had held them for a 
time. Part of the Dutch East Indies were held 
by England from 18if to 1818, and restored 
without any compensation. The Ionian Islands, 
which had been held since 1809, were presented 
to Greece in 1863. Part of New Guinea was 
likewise peacefully relinquished to Germany. 
A third of Guiana was restored to Holland. 
Several times Gibraltar was offered to Spain, 
once in exchange for Porto Rico and once for a 
promise of neutrality. The British rights in 
Samoa and Abyssinia were voluntarily given up. 

In some of these instances there was a quid 
pro quo, but in others the territory was aban- 
doned because its possession did not pay and was 
not necessary to the welfare and power of the 
Even a land-hungry nation finds it 


cultural and other industries, and to the up- | wise to regulate its diet. 


building of enormous fortunes. 


It is hard for an American to realize that | 
Brazil alone has a larger area than the United | 


States, excluding Alaska; that the Amazon 
discharges three times and the Parana twice 
the water that flows from the Mississippi; that 
Buenos Aires is now the fourth largest city in 
the western hemisphere, and Argentina fourth 
among the nations of the world in the amount 
of its gold reserve. 

There are many other things in South Amer- 
ica equally hard for the average citizen of the 
United States to realize. We have read so 
much of dictators and revolutions in those 
countries that we are not aware how stable 
government is in most of the South American 
countries. Also we do not appreciate the fact 
that an abundance of free land, or cheap land, 





*® * 


VICARIOUS AUTHORSHIP. 

T used to be the firm conviction of some of 

the readers of the New York Tribune, in the 

days of Horace Greeley, that the great editor 
wrote every line of it. Although it was a 
physical impossibility for one man to write it 
all, Horace Greeley, as the editor, was respon- 
sible for all that appeared. 

The sensation produced by the disclosure in 
a Congressional investigation that President 
Taft did not write all of a letter to which he 
signed his name indicates the prevalence of a 
belief that the President writes all the public 
documents issued over his signature. 

It is strange that intelligent men should hold, 
or pretend to entertain this belief, for it is well 





known that all Presidents from Washington 
down have called their advisers to assist them 
in writing state papers. Washington’s famous 
farewell address was written by Alexander 
Hamilton. The first President suggested the 
points to be made, and modified it, but the form 
of words was for the most part Hamilton’s. 

In a still later day, George Bancroft, the 
historian, wrote President Johnson’s first mes- 
sage to Congress; and Edward Atkinson, the 
economist, wrote one of Johnson’s veto messages, 
dealing with a subject the technical details of 
which Atkinson understood, but Johnson did 
not. It was for years the custom of Cabinet 
officers to write those parts of the President’s 
messages dealing with their departments, and 
for the President to call on outsiders to write 
such paragraphs on general matters as both 
thought should be included. 

The practise of delegating literary labors to 
another is common in business life also. The 
subordinates of the great business men do nearly 
all the writing for their chiefs, even though 
after revision all that is left of the subordinate’s 
work may be the date-line and ‘ ‘yours truly”’ ; 
but the chief, after signing the work, makes it 
his own. Even in literature itself, the assistant 
is not unknown. The elder Dumas kept a 
corps of men busy writing in the detail of 
novels, the plot and chief incidents of which 
he had dictated to them. The novels, after 
revision by him, were published under his name. 


* 


THE DISPLACEMENT OF THE HORSE. 


IR John Macdonald is authority for the 
S statement that whereas ten years ago four 

hundred and fifty thousand horses were 
stabled in London, there are now only one 
hundred and ten thousand. So great a change 
seems almost incredible, although it is easy to see 
that the introduction of motor-cars for purposes 
both of business and of pleasure is causing 
a marked and progressive displacement of the 
horse. 

The effect is observable in the country as 
well as in the city. The automobile, in fact, 
is a greater boon to the farmer than to the 
town-dweller. It practically halves or quarters 
the distance from the farm to the nearest village 
or railway-station. The farmer finds it no toy, 
but an actual addition to the efficiency of his 
business and, the livableness of his home. 

Unfortunately many people have given up 
their horses from necessity rather than from 
choice, for driving on roads which are used by 
high-power motor-cars is no longer as safe or 
as pleasant as it used to be. And yet, those 
cock-sure prophets who predict so light-heart- 
edly the extinction of the horse are likely to 
be disappointed. There are still many purposes 
which a horse may serve better than an auto- 
mobile, and there will always be persons who 
prefer an animal to a machine. At any rate, 
the horse is not yet a drug on the market. He 
costs quite as much as he did ten years ago. 

One matter which presses for consideration 
as a result of the great increase in the number 
of motor vehicles, is the revision of the laws 
and ordinances governing street traffic. All 
such enactments are at present founded on the 
assumption that the roads and streets are used 
chiefly by horse-drawn vehicles. This is no 
longer true; and it grows less true every year. 
The careful regulation of the new means of 
power in the interests of public safety is urgently 
demanded. 

* ¢ @ 


HITE underwear is cooler than red, even 
if of the same weight and texture. This 
momentous fact has recently been discovered by 
the surgeon-general of the United States army. 
He ordered that a regiment of soldiers in the 
Philippines should wear orange-red underwear 
for a year, that he might discover whether that 
color would in any way affect the health of the 
men. At the same time another regiment was 
ordered to wear white underwear. At the close 
of the period of experiment the health record of 
the two regiments was compared, without any 
appreciable difference in the sick report. The 
wearers of the red, however, had complained of 
the heat. To discover whether the complaint was 
due to the imagination affected by the color, or to 
an actual increase of temperature, a thermometer 
was placed between the red undershirt and the 
skin of a soldier, and he was allowed to stand in 
the sun for ten minutes. Then the same test was 
made with white underwear. It was found, after 
repeated tests of this kind, that almost invariably 
the thermometer registered five degrees warmer 
when under the red than when under the white. 
IN has been in use a great many hundred years, 
and yet ancient vessels of tin are so rarely 
found by archeologists as to be almost unknown. 
This is not because tin rusts, for the metal does 
not combine chemically with the oxygen of air or 
water. Buta sort of decay does attack it, a change 
in its crystalline structure, the nature of which is 
not clearly understood, but which ends by reducing 
the tin to a fine gray powder. The process pro- 
ceeds much more rapidly at some times than at 
others, and seems to be transmitted from one 
article of tin to another, almost like an infectious 
disease. a 
ERMAN men of science have recently been 
making measurements of the temperature of 
the earth’s interior, and for this purpose the 
deepest hole in the world has been bored near 
Czuchow in upper Silesia. The difficulties in- 


creased as great depths were attained, and at 
seven thousand five hundred and forty-six feet 
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below the surface—nearly one and one-half miles 
—the boring had to be given up, although it was 
about nine hundred feet short of the depth which 
the experimenters had hoped to reach. The hole 
is over a foot in diameter, and the temperature 
increases with fair regularity one degree Fahren- 
heit for every fifty-four feet. At seven thousand 
four hundred feet below the surface the temper- 
ature is found to be one hundfed and eighty-two 
degrees. Below that the incursions of the water 
prevented accuracy. 


® © 


THE SUITABLE REMARK. 


sé IRLS,” said Anne Marie, as she sat at lunch- 

eon with two of her friends, “I wish some- 
body would invent a remark suitable for use 
whenever you’re entirely ignorant of the subject 
the other person’s talking about, and still long to 
appear intelligent.” 

“I know that remark,” Peggy responded, 
promptly. “I learned it years ago by a half-hour 
visit to an Eastern college for women. Didn’t have 
to take a whole course, you see. Some one had 
given me a letter of introduction to one of the 
professors, and he graciously offered to show 
me through the buildings, which was all very flat- 
tering, only I was an uninformed, unread little 
country girl, and I didn’t know his world at all. 

“He would throw open classroom doors and 
carelessly mention that the students were engaged 
on—subjects I’d never dreamed of. He’d halt me 
before historical paintings that meant nothing to 
me, and wait for my comment, but I was dumb. 
And so on, and soon. Finally he took me into a 
beautiful little chapel that had just been built. 

“By that time my own silence had got on my 
nerves. I was exaggerating the necessity of 
making a suitable remark, and I stood there in 
the aisle, suffering to say something. It seemed 
to me that if I could just murmur the name of the 


kind of architecture I was looking at, it would | 
show that I knew at least one little thing, but I | 
couldn’t. Just then my eyes lighted on some | 


plain yellow windows at the back of the chapel, 
and in desperation I stammered out that they 
were a beautiful contrast to the dark woodwork, 
and that I thought they were a pleasant relief 
after the bright-colored effects in stained glass one 
saw almost everywhere. O me!” Peggy was 
blushing crimson. 

*‘What happened?” said Anne Marie. 

“He told me very gently,” Peggy went on in a 
chastened voice, “that of course those were cheap, 
temporary windows, put in until they could be 
replaced with something good. And right then I 
learned that the suitable thing to say when you’re 
ignorant of the subject is n-o-t-h-i-n-g.” 

In spite of their love for Peggy, the girls en- 
joyed the story. 

“Never mind; you know more now,” Sallie 
comforted her, gleefully. ‘‘But if Anne Marie 
wants practical up-to-date advice on this subject, 
I’m the one to give it. 
Cheltenham’s luncheon, I saw a certain society 
lady placed in just this position we’re speaking of, 


and I took special note of the remark she made. | 


Some one opposite her at the table had mentioned 
Professor Horton, and she said: 

“My dear, you mean Professor Houghton, don’t 
you?’ 

“Oh, no,’ the other one answered. ‘Professor 
Horton. He lectures on eugenics.’ 

“Oh, beg pardon!’ said Mrs. Society Lady, and 
then, to cover her own slip, she asked, ‘Lectures 
on what, did you say?’ 

‘Eugenics.’ 

“Everybody at the table was listening. Mrs. 
Society Lady looked absolutely blank, but almost 
instantly—Anne Marie, take pattern!—she gave 
her most elaborate smile, and said, ‘How charm- 
ing!’ ” 

The girls were still laughing when Anne Marie 
passed the candy to Sallie. “You deserve two 
pieces for that,” she said, “but after all, you see, 
Peggy’s right. N-o-t-h-i-n-g would have been 
better.” 

* ¢ 


THE TERRIBLE HAT. 


KINDERGARTEN teacher tells the story. 

It concerns a small Sicilian in her room, a 
homely, red-lidded little mite of six. One of the 
coldest mornings of the winter the teacher discov- 
ered that the child had come without a hat. 

“Why, Guiseppina!” she exclaimed. ‘Where 
is your hat? You will be sick if you come without 
one in winter.” 

Guiseppina fixed her black eyes upon her 
teacher and explained solemnly: “I have one— 
a lady gave. It is like this’—her small hands 
described the circumference of a barrel-head. ‘I 
cannot wear it. It spoils my beauty.” 

The bewildering naiveté of the tiny woman, the 
frank regard for beauty, the mingled humor and 
pathos of the situation, and incidentally, the 
glimpse of the Italian’s instinctive attitude toward 
American hats, were all paralleled by an incident 
told by a traveller who visited a colony of Italian 
immigrants a few years ago. Out on a hillside 
vineyard she discovered a little old woman of 
seventy whose eyes were strained and bloodshot 
from the long day’s work in the hot sun. 

“T should think,” the traveller said, glancing at 
the kerchief on the gray head, “that you would 
have to wear a hat. Your kerchief is very pretty, 
but it doesn’t shade your eyes.” 

Instantly she was assailed by a torrent of eager 
Italian: 

“But the hats—they are so dreadful! I should 
be a fright. Everybody would laugh—they would 
point—they would mock. The hats they are 


enough to frighten the birds of the air! I cannot 


—I will not.” 

Doubtless there are periods—the past two years 
give point to the observation—when the American 
hat is not a thing of beauty; it is even possible 
that, at its best, it cannot compare in picturesque- 
ness with the graceful scarfs and veils and ker- 
chiefs of the beauty-loving Latin races. Yet noth- 
ing is more certain than that ten years from now, 
if Guiseppina’s small world touches the larger 
one of the city in which she lives, so that she has 
opportunities to see the passing crowds, she will 


Only yesterday, at Mrs. | 


| be proudly wearing the prevailing style—‘peach- 
basket,” “dust-pan,” or whatever fashion ordains. 
By the inexplicable reasoning of the feminine 
mind, she will have persuaded herself that this 
happily sets off her beauty. It is a pity—from one 
point of view. Yet, after all, when we consider 
what America may hold for Guiseppina, it is pos- 
sible that even the American hat is a small price 

to pay for it. 


*¢ ¢ 


| 
LOYAL TO HIS DREDGE. 
N army Officer, who had been in Panama re- 
cently, tells this story, says the Washington 
Post, of Laurent Roquebert, who was general 
foreman of dredging at the Pacific entrance to the 
canal for twenty years. He went to the isthmus 
under the old French company, and had remained 
on the job ever since. 


A short time ago he was badly crushed in one of 
the dredges, an a | in a critical condition in the 
— ospital. One of the engineers went to 
see 


m. 

“How many yards?” said the injured man, 
feebly, referring to the dredging account for the 
month. When told that they had taken out more 
cubic yards than in any previous month, he smiled, 
and w pera: 

“And the yy what did she do?” 

The Gopher, like the dredge-master, was handed 
| down to the Americans by the French. This old 
| dredge of the Scotch ladder type had been at work 
| at the Pacific entrance almost continuously for 
| twenty-five years. 
| The Frenchman for years was master of this 
dredge, and he gloried in the fact that it was the 
best on the job. A few months before he met 
with the accident, however, Dredge Number One, 
of the Colon fleet, had surpassed the old French 
relic’s record. That pained Roquebert, and he 
had } oe developments anxiously month by 
month. 





e ?” replied the visiting engineer. 
“Why, she holds the record by more than three 
thousand yards!” 

The dredge-master closed his eyes, smiled, and 
said, “I’m very happy.” 





* ¢ 


A TEACHER IN THE MAKING. 
HE was a popular young normal student, who 
had been to a party the night before, and as a 
consequence, was “not prepared” in the geog- 





raphy class. 

The woman instructor, true to her method of | 
pan ey the general knowledge of a student 
rather than to permit a failure, after eliciting two | 
or three inconsequential “‘stabs” from her fair but 
jaded disciple, asked for the products of China. } 

The victim brightened. ‘‘Tea,” she asserted, 
preparing to sit down. 

“Yes, and what else?’ encouraged the in- 
structor. 

The young woman smiled with sweet hopeless- 
ness. 

“Now you can mention others, Iam sure. Just 
think about it.” 


girl, “and,” puckering her forehead with an intel- | 
ectual tour de force, “and laundry work.” 


* ¢ 





ROMEO NOT TAKEN SERIOUSLY. 


ULIET was only fifteen years old, but she 

thought she was quite grown up. One evening, 
says Mrs. R. A. Pryor in ‘“‘My Day,” she was re- 
ceiving on the moonlit veranda a young man 
ealler. He, too, it seemed, considered himself 
grown up. 


The anxious youth was moved to seize the pro- | 
itious hour and declare himself. Juliet wished | 
answer correctly, and dismiss him without | 

wounding him. 

She assured him, ‘‘Mama would never consent.” 

A voice from within—they were sitting beneath 
her mother’s window—settled the matter: 

“Accept the young man, Juliet, if you want to,— 





home now. 
come in!” 

Evidently the mother had small respect for boy- 
lovers, and wished to go to sleep. 


Be sure to bolt the door when you | 


* 


FINGERS AND FORKS. 


HE highest Afghans still eat their food with 

their hands, and from a story told by Rev. 
Edward Gilliat, M. A., in his recent book, ““Heroes 
of Modern India,” it may be inferred that the cus- 
tom is kept up because of some private intelligence 
concerning Occidental dish-washing. 


Mr. Gilliat remembers an Afghan missionary 
telling the Harrow schoolboys how he was once 
dining in the tent of an Afghan chief, and could 
not forbear ry! that in Europe it was 
thought rather a dirty habit to put fingers in the | 
dish. The chief looked - 

“We in Afghanistan think it a very dirty habit 
to use forks,” he said, smiling ap nga pm 
“because when you put your fingers in your mouth, 
they are your own fingers; but when you put a 





fork in, how many people may have u that fork 
before?” 
¢ @¢ | 
PROVED IT. | 


HEY were talking of birth and breeding, and | 

the man who had a long line of famous ances- | 
tors aired some of his democratic ideas. “I don’t | 
plume myself on my forebears; I think they’re a 
matter of slight importance,” he insisted. “A 
man stands on his own merits with me, no matter 
what his lineage.” 

“T’m afraid you’re not telling the exact truth,” 
said a teasing friend. “I can’t help thinking you 
care a good deal for ancestry ; this is a little bit of 
a pose you’ve taken up.” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said the advocate of 
equality, drawing himself to his full height. “I 
searcely think the ace ona poo of one wpeignt | 
statesman and the grandson of another would be 
| likely to descend to a ‘pose,’ sir!” 





* ¢ 


PLENTY FOR TWELVE. 


| AFTER the fish dealer had named every finned 
thing in his stall, young Mrs. Maydew decided 
| to take swordfish. 
“Yes’m; about how much?” asked the dealer. 
“Oh, two or three, I should say,” replied Mrs. 
Maydew; “or perhaps you will telime. I’m giving 
a luncheon to-morrow to twelve of my classmates, 
and you can calculate from that, can’t you?” 
“ e , 


“Oh, and, Mr. Jenkins,” as she was about to turn 
away, “won’t you see, please, that all the swords 
are left on?” 





“Tea,” drawled the flute-like voice of the pretty | % 
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For the teeth use ‘Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. | 
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f LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


With Them Any One Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 
Weighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 
Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry Goods, Sporting 

Goods, Hardware Dealers, Toy Stores, ete. Ordering 

from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 

Bright Boys wanted to act as Agents. 

















The only hose 
witha 


Gusseted 
Heel. 


Compare 
Lasherhose 
with any other 
hose you ever 
wore. See how 
much better 
Le A fit and how 
much longerthey 
wear becausethey 
are made with a 
usset, and fit the 
foot without straining, 









kitchen range. 


made from the finest combed Egyptian yarn. 


Lasherhose Lisle 


made from 4-thread yarn as compared with 
two-thread of ordinary lisle hose. 


clean. Made 
Urn designs. 


Sent post-paid if your dealer hasn't them; but ask him first 
before sending to us. Be sure to state size and color wanted 
For Lasherhose made of Cotton 
see The Companion, May 5th. 
VERMONT HOSIERY COMPANY, BENNINGTON, VT. Bread Mixer. 
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CIRCULATING 


Coffee Percolators 





Make Coffee Quickly 
| From Cold Water— 


The most hurried breakfaster can now 
have good breakfast coffee—ciear, rich, mel- 
low coffee, the kind that does the nerves 
good and startsthe day right. 

Manning-Bowman Perfected Coffee Perco- 
lators make delicious coffee in a few minutes, 
starting with cold 
The Coffee Pot Style may be 
used on a Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol Gas Stove or on a 
e glass 
cover with metal cap protec- 
tor will not break while in 
use. Manning-Bowman Per- 
colators have no valves, and 
and because they are — SS a 
in both Pot and 

Over a hun- 
dred styles and sizes. 
by leading dealers. 


one- an 

Beautiful silky finish. A handsome, durable hose for free Recipe Book and 

that will wear twice as long as ordinary lisle hose. Catalogue “F-12.” 

Colors, black and tan. MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
Price 25c. per Pair; 6 Pairs $1.50. Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Manning-Bow- 
man Chafing Dishes and 
Accessories, Alcohol Gas 
Stoves and the “ Eclipse”’ 


water. 


Sold 
Write 














is easy to make your unsightly, scuffed and scarred soft-wood 


floors look like floors of highly polished hard-wood. 
I’ve not the least objection,—and let him run along | Jap-a-lac and a brush will produce a beautiful finish that “wears 
Jap-a-lac is a varnish and stain combined and is made 


like iron.” 


A can of 


in seventeen beautiful colors, and also in Natural or clear. 


NEW 


JAPALAC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


It can be used on everything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 


and refined?” 
can do it yourself. Insist on Jap-a-lac. 
Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information 
and beautiful color card. Free on request. If your dealer does 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send us roc. to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color 
(except Gold, which is 25c.), to any point in the United States. 





“THE JAP CHAP” 


Jap-a-lac gives newness wherever applied and ‘‘wears like iron.”’ 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem 
of “What shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary 
Your painter can do it at little expense or you 


For sale by Paint, 


Our Green Label Line of 
clear varnishes is the high- 
est quality manufactured. 
Its use insures perfect re- 
sults. Ask your paint dealer 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5691 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Quality does it. 








IN NO COMBINE OR TRUST Original and Genuine 


HORLICK’ 





MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk malted grain extract in powder. 


A quick lunch. 


Others are Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S’’ 


Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
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ot) airs: et den 
By Annie Johnson Flint’ 


H, never the land of their birth can hold 
them! 

The wastes untrodden shall call them far, 
Where winds of an alien clime enfold them, 

Lone ’neath the light of a stranger star. 
Earth makes them free of her secret places, 

And one with her ageless solitudes ; 
The heirs are they of her high, still spaces, 

Friends of the forests, and wards of the woods. 


Their foes are the swamp, the racing river, 
Fathomless quicksand and jungle’s breath, 
The icy chill and the wasting fever, 
Imminent danger and waiting death ; 
But theirs the courage to face disaster, 
The stubborn patience, the cunning skill ; 
The forces of nature they meet and master, 
Tame and bend to their utmost will. 


Where the hush of creation rests unbroken 
Their shrieking whistles that calm shall break ; 
Where never the voice of a man hath spoken 
Their drills and hammers the echoes wake. 
At their commandment the rocks are riven, 
The mountains move and the seas are stayed, 
Where wild beasts hunted their stakes are driven, 
Where eagles nested their trail is made. 


With chain and compass and line and plummet 
They gage and measure and bound their dream ; 
They pierce the peak and they scale the summit, 
Harness the torrent and halt the stream ; 
Where plunging cataracts fall in thunder 
Their airy webs o’er the void are hung; 
Where whirlpools whiten, the girders under, 
Their piers are fixed and their trestles flung. 


They level the hill and they fill the hollow 
To make a road for the men who roam, 

Smooth and straight for the feet that follow, 
Seeking for pleasure or gold or home. 

Though hidden treasure their picks uncover, 
They leave and. lose it and still press on; 

In the van of progress their armies hover, 
Here to-day, and to-morrow gone. 


3efore them the silence of desolation, 
Waterless desert and treeless plain ; 

3ehind them the tread of a marching nation, 
Roaring cities and leagues of grain. 

The wilderness yields to their slow persistence, 
The reef and the tundra their word await; 

The peaceful victors of space and distance, 
The mighty masters of time and fate! 


* @¢ 


“I DID NOT REALIZE.” 


¥% ‘| DID not realize how much it 
would hurt; I suppose I ought 

to have been more careful.’’ 
So much and rather grudgingly 
one member of a church admitted 
) to his minister, in the matter of a 
serious misunderstanding between 
two good men, beginning in the 
rude and reckless, but not mali- 

cious, ridicule of one of them. 

The man who was held up to ridicule joined 
in the laugh with the others, but was cut to 
the heart, and later demanded an apology. 
The trouble grew ; and the minister, in attempt- 
ing to effect a reconciliation, at last brought the 
original offender to a partial realization of his 
offense. But still he treated the matter some- 
what lightly, as if the fault had been rather 
with the other man for being oversensitive. 

The minister was thoughtful for a few min- 
utes, and then said: 

‘‘T was at the hospital a few days ago, and 
they were telling me there of an old-fashioned 
doctor who came to the city with a patient he 
had brought for a serious operation. He came 
from far back ‘in the tall grass,’ and was a 
man of large experience but little professional 
training. He improved his opportunity while 
in the city, and saw all that he could in the 
hospital and medical school. 

‘*The professor who was showing him round 
took him to the dissecting-room; and he was 
much interested, for he had done little dissect- 
ing in the days of his training, and that little 
of a very crude sort. They came upon a 
human body, skilfully dissected, showing, as I 
suppose, with unusual clearness, the nerves, 
arteries and other delicate members of the body, 
as well as the mere bones and muscles. The 
old doctor could hardly be pulled away from 
that place. He stood, as they tell me, for fif- 
teen minutes in the most rapt and interested 
silence, studying every part of the ‘subject’ 
with the eager attention of a beginner, and it 
was the only thing he talked about afterward. 

‘*They told me what he said about it. His 
first word was, ‘I never knew before how much 
there was ina man.’ And then he remembered 
with self-reproach his own rude surgery. Said 
he, ‘I’ve done what had to be done, and done 
it the best I knew. I’ve probed for bullets, 


lanced abscesses and removed fleshy tumors. 
But I never realized before just what I was 
cutting through. It isn’t just flesh; it’s flesh 





and a whole lot more; and I never knew how 
much more till now.’ ”’ 

“There’s some kind of a moral to your story, 
of course?’”’ asked his parishioner. 

“Yes, and you can infer it better than I can 
tell it. Wecan’t afford to cut recklessly through 
the tissues of the human soul; there is more 
there that can be hurt than we imagine.’’ 

‘‘T rather think you are right,’’ said the lay- 
man. ‘I see myself in your blundering and 
repentant old doctor. I didn’t mean to do it; 
I simply didn’t realize what I was cutting 
through. I’ll go and see our friend, and I 
think he will have no reason to complain here- 
after. And I thank you for your little parable.’’ 


WRESTLING WITH A LION. 


r | vee story that Richard, later termed “Coeur 
de Lion,” derived his name from the feat of 
tearing a live lion’s heart out of its body, is 

usually regarded to-day as apochryphal. At this 

distance of time it is impossible to tell what was 
the truth. But if Richard had the strength of 

Sandow, and strove with the lion under conditions 

similar to those under which Sandow wresiled 

with a menagerie lion in San Francisco some years 
ago, there may be a basis of fact for the legend. 

In the Strand Magazine Mr. Sandow has told of 

the event: 


It was to be a struggle between brute strength 
and human strength. bagged in order to prevent 
the lion from — me to pieces with his claws, 
mittens were to be placed on his feet and a muzzle 
over his head. This lion, I must tell you, was a 

articularly fierce animal, and only a week before 
had enjoyed a dish that was not on the menu—his 


nome. 

ell, the engagement was accordingly made, 
and “A Lion- ight with Sandow” widely adver- 
tised. The announcement, I am told, sent a thrill 
through the cities for a hundred miles round, and 
in order to be equipped for a performance which 
would be bound to attract hundreds of thousands 
of people, I decided to rehearse my fight with the 
lion beforehand. , 

I had it in my mind that the effect of mittening 
and muzzling the beast might be to put him off the 
fight by frightening him, and realizing how foolish 
I should appear ping © lion that would not fight 
I was desirous of making certain that this should 
not be the case. 

aces the lion was mittened and muzzled 
but only with the aid of six strong men, and i 
entered the cage unarmed and stripped to the 
waist. What happened was in direct opposition 
to my expectations; bagging his paws and en- 
easing his head in a wire cage only served to 
enrage the brute, and no sooner had I stepped 
inside than he crouched, preparatory to springing 
upon me. 

His eyes ablaze with fury, he hurled himself 
through the air, but missed, for I had stepped 
aside, and before he had time to recover I caught 
him with my left arm round the throat, and round 
the middle with my right, and although his worms 
was five hundred an thirty pounds, I lifted him 
as high as my shoulder, gave him a huge hug to 
instil into his mind that he must respect me, and 
tossed him to the floor. 

Roaring with rage, the beast rushed fiercely 
toward me, and raised his huge paw to strike a 
heavy blow at my head. As his i eut through 
space, I felt the air fairly whistle, and realized 
not only my lucky escape, but the lion’s weak 
point and my strong one. 

If only he struck me once I knew it would be 
my coup de grace, and I took particular care that 
he never should. 

As I ducked my head to avoid the blow, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a good grip round the lion’s 
body, with my chest touching his And his feet over 
my shoulders, and hugged him with all my strength. 
The more he scratched and tore, the harder I 
hugged him, and although his feet were protected 
by mittens, his claws tore through my tights and 
part of my skin. But I had him as in a vise; his 
mighty efforts to get away proved of no avail. 


efore leaving the cage, however, I was deter- : 


mined to try just one other feat. Moving away 
from the lion, I stood with my back toward him, 
thus openly inviting him to jump on me. At once 
he orans right on my back. 

Throwing up my arms, I gripped his head, then 
coughs him firmly by the neck, and in one motion 
shot him clean over my head, assisted by the 
animal’s own impetus, and launched him before 
me like a sack of sawdust, the action causing him 
to turn a complete somersault. 

While he lay there, dazed, the door was unlocked 
and I went out, my legs and neck bleeding, an 
with scratches all over my body. But for these 
trifles I cared nothing. I felt that I had conquered 
that lion, and that I should have little difficulty in 
mastering it on the next occasion in public. 

So gp! was he tamed, however, that the 
great fight lasted but two minutes. When he 
would fight no more, I lifted him up and walked 
round the arena with him on my shoulders, he re- 
—s as firm as a rock and as quiet as an old 
sheep. 


* 


ART AND ENERGY. 


Tite who have studied the sculpture and 
the architectural accessories of the Roman 
imperial age will be familiar with that 
magnificent purple stone known as imperial por- 
phyry. It was one of the most highly prized of the 
ornamental stones employed by the great artists 
and architects of that age of luxury; and the great 
distance that it was brought, writes Mr. Weigall, 
author of “Travels in the Upper Egyptian Des- 
erts,” in which he describes the quarries, must 
have sent its price up beyond the reach of all save 
the rulers of the earth. 


The quarries from which this porphyry was ob- 
tained are situated in the region known as Gebel 
Dukhan, “the Hills of Smoke,” in the eastern 
Egyptian desert, some twenty-seven miles from 
the Red Sea, ~<a the southern end of the 
peninsula of Sinai. 

The quarries extend here and there into the hill- 
side without any regularity. The blocks of por- 
phyry were pried out of the rock wherever the 
work could most easily be carried on. They were 
then carried down to the Nile, and in fact to Rome, 
in the rough, without even a preliminary dressing; 
for the work in this distant place had to be short- 
ened as much as possible. 

~on my in the European museums, at the fine 
capitals, the polished basins, the statues, and the 
many other Objects cut out of imperial porphyry, 
one has admired the work of the mason or the 

nius Of the artist. But here in the Hills of 
Smoke one thinks of these antiquities with a feel- 
ing bordering on veneration. 

f the workmanship tells of an art that is dead, 
how much louder does the material cry out the 
praises of an energy that is alsodead! Each block 
of stone is the witness of a history of organization 
and activity almost beyond thought, 

This purple porphyry was not known to the 
ancient Serene: a Roman ye oy must 
have searched the desert to find it. One would 





have thought that the aloofness of the valley from 
which it is to be procured would have kept its ex- 
istence the secret of the hills. The barren coast 
here was harborless. Every block of porphyry 
had therefore to be carried across the desert to 
Keneh, on the Nile, and thence shipped by river- 
barge to the sea. Here it had to be trans ipped 
to the great Mediterranean galleys, and thus con- 
veyed across the treacherous sea to the port of 


Rome. 
The long road was rendered eo by the 
incursions of the desert peoples, and many of the 
hills are crowned with ruined watch - towers. 
Roman soldiers patrolled the road from end to 
end. There is no other place in the world where 
this porphyry & to be found, and when the quar- 
ries ceas be worked, some time previous to 
the seventh century, the use of that stone had to 
cease also, nor has it ever again been procurable. 





wtthalon: —* 2 1 


AR beating through the jungled grass 
In frock and pinafore, 
He spreads the awe of such a name 
As beetles bow before. 


He tracks the emmet to his lair 
Without a thought of fear, 

Unravels with a cheek unblanched 
The dragon-fly’s career. 


Along the pink plush of his hand 
The fishworms love to crawl; 
Within his pocket snugged away 

Lie tumblebug and ball: 


Playfellow of the burnish’d wasp, 
Boon neighbor to the bee, 

Within his back-door paradise 
An insect-Adam he! 


* © 


HE GOT RESULTS. 


the only town in the county where a self- 

respecting housewife might, in case of un- 
expected company, eke out her supply of cake, pie 
or cookies by purchase instead of borrowing. 
Elsewhere, one must resort to the neighbors; to 
buy “‘baker’s trash” was to incur a stigma never 
forgotten. But Josephus Robinson, the Norley 
baker,—better known ironically, because of his 
rotund form, as “Old Ribsy,’’—was a master of the 
oven whom not even the most experienced and 
able housewife might wisely scorn. 


Only once, indeed, was his superlative product 
flouted. Young Mrs. Tinkley, Lorenzo Tinkley’s 
ambitious bride, had been a notable cook in the 
town from which he brought her. She boldly 
averred that Old Ribsy’s “rhymed-rule ordination 
eake’”’—the richest, choicest and most famous 
cake on his list— could not compare with the 
ordination cake she was herself accustomed to 
compound, by Grandmother Hartingale’s recipe, 
brought from England. 

Her boast was repeated to Old Ribsy, who lis- 
tened unperturbed. Only after many repetitions 
was he sufficiently moved from his comfortable 
ealm to offer a rejoinder. 

“We-e-ll,” he drawled at last, “I ain’t a doubt 
Mis’ Tinkiey’s an = good cook, an’ so most 
like was her Gran’ma Hartingale before her. Nor 
I ain’t saying that cake o’ hers ain’t an extry 
cake. Give credit where credit’s due, says I, an’ 
ovseeea? I’ve ast about that cake says it’s good. 

“But likewise they tell me they dasn’t but jest 
take a teenty piece an’ a few nibbles, because they 
*spicioned first taste ’twas too rich to be whole- 
some. Yes, sir, and nary one helped twice! 

“Now, so’s my ordination cake too rich to be 
wholesome, more’n a mossel or so, but when folks 
have savored their first bite, | don’t remember! 
I warn ’em fair, but they don’t remember; they 

’ 


On Norley, half a century ago, was reputed | 


eat! 

“When Mis’ Tinkley can p’int to as many colics 
an’ éyenopey® following a party with her cake as 
Doctor Pedley’1l testify to having tended after one 
with mine, why, mebbe I’ll h’ist my cap to Gran’ma 
Hartingale an’ retire from business. 

“Ves, sir, I always warn ’em ’tain’t good for 
their stummicks—I warn ’em fair when they order ; 
but they just will have it. 

“Doctor Pedley an’ me, we’ve often confabbed 
together about the foolishness of folks in stuffing 
richness. All is, if any fool feller wants to make 
himself sick, there ain’t anything more wuth while 
doin’ it for than my rhymed-rule ordination cake, 
if I do say so.” 


* @ 


IN CHANGE UNCHANGED. 


HERE were few changes in Bushby. One 

| might be away for years, and returning find 

things much as he had left them, save for 

the loss of some of the old faces. Therefore the 

former resident felt aggrieved when he reached 

the turn in the road where a guide-post used to 
stand, and missed it. 


““Where’s the old sign, ‘Holly Corners, 5 miles 
—Lapham’s Mills, 7 miles,’ I’d like to know?” he 
inqu red, with an injured air. 

“Well, now, ’twas like this,” said the stage- 
driver, in an apologetic tone. ‘‘This is an awful 
sharp turn, and terrible windy, too, and that sign 
kep’ blowing down; and more’n that, the summer 
folks that come tearing through in their automo- 
biles from the point and farther claimed ’twasn’t in 
a good spot see; and of course, when the 
birches got their growth toward the last of the 
summer, ’twas pretty well hid. 

“So last time she blowed down, we had her 
painted over good, and we put her down by the 
old Lorrimer place, where the roads fork and 
there’s a good broad turn. Folks say there always 
ought to’ve been one there.” 

“Then the figures are different,” said the old 
resident. ‘“Let’s see, that must be nearly a mile 
farther from town, isn’t it?” 

“Maybe so,” said the stage-driver, easily, ‘‘but 
Jed Corbett painted her over just as she was, and 
we set her up. 

“Folks that know won’t be confused, and those 
that don’t, what differ’nce does a mile or so make? 
We’ve done enough to please ’em, anyway ; more’n 
some townships would.” 


A TOUCH OF PRIDE. 


HEN Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster lived in 

Norfolk, Virginia, in the early sixties, 

she made her first acquaintance with a 

brick oven. In her book, “From My Youth Up,” 

she tells an amusing story of the presiding genius 

of her kitchen, Aunt Hannah, black as ebony and 
straight as a post. 

Aunt Hannah’s magnificent carriage of head and 


shoulders was the result of “toting” burdens on 
her head in childhood and girlhood. Her boast 





was that in her teens she could dance with a pail 
of water on her head without spilling a drop. 

Her corn bread, her white loaves, her roast and 
broiled meat could not be surpassed. She would 
bake her breakfast breads in a spider set on the 
coals, and nothing that I have eaten since has had 
their delicious flavor. 

She had a meek little husband, who fetched and 
carried for her as if he been a boy, although 
he was some years her senior. 

When we moved from one house to another, the 
distance not being very great, the family walked, 
and great was my astonishment to behold Aunt 
Hannah and Uncle Ed arriving in state, in a car- 
riage drawn by two horses driven by a hackman 
of impressive di +3 

Feeling slightly aapeeee to resent this display 
on her part, I inquired why she had chosen to drive 
when her mistress walked. 

“Law, honey,” she said, laughing until her whole 
frame shook, “I’s got de dinner cook. I done 
thought all about it, and I ’rived at de conclusion 
dat Ed and I better come dis away. You can sit 
and fold yo’ hands. 

“Den, .” she went on, “I want dat cook next 
door to see me fust time steppin’ out of a carriage.” 





* ¢ 


A SERMON BY THE LAYMAN. 


N a Western town a stranger recently stood in 
| the hotel parlor and gazed absently out into the 
street. It was a gloomy day, and as he looked 
a small funeral procession passed the window. In- 
voluntarily his eyes followed it, and a man sitting 
near him noticed the movement. ‘Not much of a 
send-off,” he remarked, sociably, ‘“‘but you will go 
a long way before you see a better temperance 
sermon than those two or three carriages.” 


“How is that?” asked the other, dropping into 
the next chair to listen. 

“You know the —— mine?” asked the resident, 
apne one of the famous mining nes in 
the ne gr The listener nodded. — 

“Well,” he continued, “before that mine ever 
came into existence the man you’ve just seen on 
his way to the cemetery was a r miner pros- 
pecting in the same region. He’d been at it some 

ears, always believing there was something to 

e _ out if he could only locate it, but never 
finding anything. They were hard-luck years, but 
one day he found a nugget—no little two-for-a- 
cent nugget, but the kind of thing that sets men 
crazy.” 

“You mean,” exclaimed the stran 
surprise, ‘‘that the man who opened up that mine 
has gone through his fortune until only that 
was left to him?’ He nodded toward the poor 
little funeral train now vanishing round a distant 
corner. 

“He never had any fortune,” said the other 
“except that nugget. There it was, the thing he'd 
worked for and the proof that he had a fortune 
right under his feet. And the man had to ‘cele- 


ra’ 

“He filled himself with whisky, sir, and went all 
over the camp showing his nugget. When he’d 
recovered his senses, every available claim had 
been staked out, and there wasn’t a thing left for 
him but day wages working for the men who had 
anon sober enough to take advantage of his con- 

on. 

The man from the East whistled. 

“And that’s the end of him!” 

“That’s the end of what might have been one of 
the richest men in the country. Whisky put him 
to sleep, and when he woke up the nap had cost 
him the leading interest in a mining property that 
oe since cleaned up over two hundred million 

ollars.” 


r, in no little 


* ¢ 


THE UNDERLYING MOTIVE. 


| Jo in CYRUS had made several attempts 
to interest Aunt Martha—busy darning his 
home-knit gray socks—in the book on Japan 
which he was reading. “Listen to this, Martha. 
The Japanese coolies can draw along those jinrik- 
shas of theirs easier with somebody in ’em than 
when they’re empty!” 


**Well, it doesn’t surprise me,” said Aunt Martha, 
mildly scornful, “if folks that understand the 
jabber those Jap waiters last winter in New York 

Iked at one another could carry two bushels 
easier than one.” 

“No, Martha, this isn’t a joke; it’s a fact. And 
it’s jest so with hansom-cabs—remember the 
hansoms at the Grand Central Station last —” 

“J should think I do remember ’em—funny con- 
traptions. Looked as if they’d go right over back- 
wards if the horse wasn’t pretty hefty. And those 
cab-drivers,”—indignation now entered into the 
retrospect,—“‘if they weren’t the most disgraceful- 
acting chaps, sticking their fists in our faces and 
yelling, ‘Keb! keb!’ like all-possessed. Why, once 

thought we’d have to give up trying to get to the 
street-cars!” 

“Well,”— Uncle Cyrus took oy of the 
first pause,—“‘it’s easier for the horse pull a 
hansom-cab along a level road if there’s a pas- 
senger inside. It’s like this,’—the waning indif- 
ference of his audience was distinctly encouraging 
now,—“‘it’s the mee of the rig, you see, Martha. 
The weight behind kind of raises up on the shafts 
oy supports the horse, and more than makes up 

or —’ 


“You don’t say, Cyrus! Why, if I had known 
that —’ Some remorse now tinged her reflec- 
tions. ‘The horses was a sickly-looking lot. Do 
you s’pose those cab-drivers had their horses in 
mind when they tried like that to make us get in 
and ride?” 

Uncle Cyrus stared, speechless. 

“Well,” he said, after recovering himself, “it 
isn’t any wonder women-folks don’t fool round 
much with reasoning! It must keep them plumb 
busy trying to foller the jumps into space made by 
what they call their ‘intuition.’ 

“Undoubtedly, Martha, you’ve hit the nail on 
the head. Those cabmen are probably all officers 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 


SURPRISES IN CHINESE. 


HILE Consul-General Wilder, of Shang. 
W hai, was on the Pacific coast, waiting to 

meet President Taft, then on his Western 
trip, he spoke before the students of Pomona Col- 
lege one day, and among other things remarked 
on how few Americans really learn to speak the 
Chinese language. 


“Some people,” he said, “live as long as twenty 
years in China and never learn more than a dozen 
Chinese expressions. But not so my little girl. 
She used to meet me each — with some new 
—— expression which she had learned during 

e day. 

“Now the Chinese language, like the Japanese, 
is full of honorifics, and I fondly imagined one 
evening, when my girl greeted me with some 
entirely new cuprecerens. that she. was saying 
something like this: ‘Here comes the honorable 
personage, my father.’ 

“To verify my guess, I asked a little Chinese 
boy totranslate. At first he was rather backward, 
but I urged him till he finally said: 

“*Your excellency, your daughter says, “‘Here 
comes that old wooden-headed bottle.”’ Yes, 
there are some surprises in Chinese.” 
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THE BIRD IN THE CAGE. 
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Nan stood a moment, thinking. At last she 

















speke. ‘‘Suppose you run into the house and 
By Belle Lawrence. Words by ZITELLA COCKE. Set to music by BENJAMIN WHELPLEY. bring me a piece of white string,’’ she said. 
66 UESS what I have in my hand, Con spirito a of s Louise obeyed, wonderingly. Aunt Nan hung 
Harry,’’ said Uncle Dick, holding =f - = : == a— = | the string over the clothes-line where the collar 
one hand teasingly behind his back. — — —=s—————_— had been, and bidding Louise sit quietly behind 
‘‘Some books ?”” 1. The Flag! The Flag! The the vine on the porch and watch a while, she 
& g 
‘Ta 2.The Red I’m sure speaks | went back to her work. 
‘*A new magic lantern ?’’ 3. And since the bus - y Still greatly mystified, but somewhat encour- 
‘No, I shall have to tell you,’’ and he drew m™ aged, Louise sat down and waited. For a few 
forth a big white sheet of paper, upon which Sa Se ee cen reer — —- + minutes nothing happened, and Louise had 
= SSS" SS =F 3 = 
was drawn an open bird-cage, at the right a a - % z ae = ——s = almost concluded she must give it up and go to 
dotted line, beyond the dotted line a little bird. f a { = a school, when a little linnet flew down from an 
“Now, Harry,’’ said Uncle Dick, as he drew apricot-tree near by, and lit upon the clothes- 
up a chair beside that of his nephew, ‘‘you see : tf — 3 = = -—-+— = { 4 ——7 = = | line. Peeping this way and that with his sharp 
the little bird outside the cage? Well, soon you a + = ———— = = =—— | little eyes, he hopped nearer and nearer to the 
= —~ FF 2 F = - = trip of fluttering white; then seizing it in hi 
r ' = —+ = strip o ng white; then seizing it in his 
' ww : 
‘B y mouth, he flew away to his tree. 
: a _ ‘eal —— — “O Aunt Nan, come quick!’’ cried Louise. 
’ EES 2 2 SS fee SE ‘‘We’ve caught the thief !’’ 
4 oo —= ——= : —=— - Sure enough, up in the little nest they found 
; Na -tion’s Flag! Look on its col - ors bright And the delicate piece of lace, already interwoven 
¢ brav -er - y In what we hope and dare, To with horsehair and bits of straw. 
' world be - gan, Al- ways the col - or Blue Has The next morning, June 17th, Miss Fosdick 
, t > a ———— ee found upon her desk a dainty little package 
' +t— a te 2 - = = — tied with red ribbon and bearing a card marked 
; —SS > —_— T tT With loving wishes for a } birthday. 
Sa : f “With loving ws 1es for a happy birthday. 
3 ‘ ~~ , i ¢ | F > ; 
: ‘i. rom Louise.’ 
i ; -$— 2 = —— —— = Cs ; ‘I never was more surprised in my life!’’ 
: shall see the little bird walk right into the cage “$e eg eS EB | |ezoinimed Miss Fosiick. | How did you ever 
3 without our having to touch the bird, th - ° = — 2 a ca find out that this is my birthday ? 
; on Gopal.” ing 7am = + a And when Louise, almost too happy and 
: ‘Oh, how ?”’ cried Harry, in astonishment. = ae es peep totes Pewee ag tna 
: In answer to his question, Uncle Dick placed > —-_ « |= | . pee ad we lee lbs Bean tech 
j . - es = amo real story-book tale! Whenever I wear this beau- 
: the paper in Harry’s hand and drew from his - tiful gift I shall think not only of a little girl 
; pocket an ordinary calling-card, which he told shin - ing stars that seem The air with joy and light. For fae be 8 vege mw” . A , “4 a: . : — ne 
; Harry to place upon the dotted line and watch do thebest that in us _ lies, In du - ty ev-’ry- where. And | Frm. oe "; . — a ‘ at - te — 
the bird carefully, his nose just touching the been to loy-al hearts the sign And em-blem of the true. And poet vm rg pg te a 
: card. i | than ; : 
| All was still in the room for a moment, and — es = = = = =—_ SS SEES fr pm he sa pee = as 
: a — = - — $s: | call it my story-book collar.’ 
: then Harry cried out: x l«t¢ f—« a o< - | ee | 
: ‘‘He is moving—he really te~then he goes -~ te ia | —— Crease EEO 
i right into the cage!’’ oo : _ sittin __3 £¢ 
Just then the card dropped, and Harry looked -3———e— | = = —=—— = PUZZLES 
at the paper in amazement, for there was the = a ad = T i rT +4: = i 
| cage, the dotted line, and the bird beyond the —. o Pa hacen 
3 ® : 7 :, ‘ rimais and finais tell us straig 
i dotted line just as it had been before. - Of a great historic event and ‘its date. 
a Uncle Dick laughed at Harry’s confusion, $_ ee ———— SS — Crosswords. 
then explained to him that it was a sort of trick ; a ee ee en ee — ——__—-~ 4 Spread often to the winds that blow. 
H j > or ; A uselu lung in Case of snow. 
| _ ae SUE GR net seaky gp Sate ie cap at there’s a mean-ing in eachone, The Red and White and Blue, Which Something that certain rodents prize. 
all, yet it seemed so to him because it was a An animal of goodly size. 
proof of simple sight with both eyes, or, and White is spot-less pu-ri- ty Inthoughtandwordand deed, That Upon a rack is often seen 
A ‘ as our Flag, Red, White and Blue,Shall ‘. to truth and right, o ye kee » garden gree 
he laughed at the look of wonder in the little 55 ei sate talento Premier ee wie Pammenwtn 
: boy’s face, ‘‘what wise men like your old uncle = —— I = =r = aie — = == peter Gane Sees f youre Se 
4] A a} — ae ce < = —— 1 the grave or tomb to lay 
: know as binocular vision.’” —— z —— 3—_«, t— == i$ t e i a = An idol worshipe od far away. : 
Harry committed the long word to memory i ” izz i A flag that proudly waves astern. 
y € y - Enabl heads 
: and not willing to be outdone, drew a cage ' P 1 quaduusel that anual oak, 
with two birds outside, then a whole flock, — on =a—= = == 2 — —— = = z Fj ihe mone by which ! hear you talk. 
, Rae a : esi a. = —--F - oe 5 : 4 « at of the dead is told. 
and joyously watched them journey inside the — > sear ae — —= —— = aed of a tribe of Sesthers —_— 
bars. os ll os i2 S ad A bird song high and clear and gay. 
& 2 - Something you walk on every day. 
- ‘ Dal Seqno. 
; 4 eres. ef rit. = | 2. THREE EASY DIAMONDS. 
) A KIDNAPED SURPRISE. SSE SS SS ee ; 
nin a oa a ae + =<— A sibilant. What you did at dinner. A bit of 
} By Lilian Manker Allen. | all can read as clear as day, And all can hon-or too. . rock. The Snish. A vowel. 
; OUISE skipped gleefully up and down the we may ev - er read- y be To serve our coun-try’s need. = Oe tod é 
garden walk to admire again and again know that hon - est boys and men Shall make a_ na-tion’s might. | re aaa. Se a yi -4 te 
1 the dainty lace collar she had just hung | sonant. 
{ on the clothes-line to dry. — y 
“Won’t Miss Fosdick be surprised?’ she | u<cnt tik ia: 
: whispered to herself, as she finally ran into the am ae A 
5 house to help Aunt Nan wash the dishes, and Prefix Z Reese nro orang ras Scepmiaiin indefi 
| to talk over with her for the twentieth time | nite; a drink into a valley; frozen fluid into evil 
: - how the birthday surprise was to be presented. | a yey ~ engrave — a pant; s agg walk 
| - “ | into a hollow betwe ills; ¢ ‘lative into to 
: For the beautiful collar on the Gatas-Ene | bonet; indisposition into > oe. ee: 
: was to be given to Louise’s teacher to-morrow 
4 for a birthday gift. And one of the most de-| page, had read until she was discouraged, with- | for the careful ironing Aunt Nan was to give | My first is oS vena wa ti, 
1 lightful things about the surprise was that Miss | out finding anything about the Battle of Bunker | it by and by. And a dangerous place to wa 
: Fosdick had not a single idea that any of her | Hill. Next she had carefully and patiently | As the first bell rang, Louise ran out for a fa, or pote ee, 
; pupils even knew when her birthday was | searched through her grandmother’s ‘‘Farmer’s | another look at the fluttering bit of lace on th My total sett as ee ive t is, ‘ 
; coming. Almanag,’’ until to her great joy she had found | clothes-line. But no fluttering bit of lace was And in color white as chalk. 
; Louise had once heard her say, laughingly, |in very small print opposite June 17th, the | to be seen anywhere. rg 
: to one of the girls in the history class, ‘‘I was | words, ‘‘ Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775.’’ Louise stood aghast for a moment, and then Se ee ae ml 
born on the one hundred and fifteenth anniver-| That was months ago, and since then Louise | ran to call Aunt Nan. Together they searched | sham, shad; pint, pine. F 7 7 
: sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill.’? That | and Aunt Nan had spent many hours together | every nook and corner of the yard, and even| 2. D in pea—pained. 
evening Louise, too timid to ask any one, had | over the delicate stitch that Louise had at last | looked over the high fence to see if the breeze| 3 Nave, knave. 
taken the big ‘‘History of the United States’’ | thoroughly mastered before beginning to shape | might not have carried it away; but no trace m Faw pn te a 7, Gnd tre te 
from the bookcase, and starting at the first | the dainty collar; and now it was almost ready | of it appeared. Louise began to ery. Aunt | canister. ' — oa ; ” 
4 
| 
* 
5 
; THE BLOTKINS FAMILY. ey pPauuine Frances camp. 
{ 
| AVE you ever met the Blotkins? Now first, you must your mother ask § The queerest thing about them, There are birds and beasts and turtles, 
? le . . 7 
/ They’re the oddest little folks. If you may let them out ; That will make you quite perplexed, Spiders, too, among the lot ; 
? ° . . . . 
1 They’re shut up in a bottle, and Then find a sheet of paper, that she Is that no one can imagine And you can’t mistake the species ; 





They look like funny jokes. 
Perhaps they’re not as tidy 
. As a body’d like, but then 
What else can you expect from people 
Coming from a pen? 


ae) 





Doesn’t care about. 
Next, dip your pen right in the ink, 
And shake it twice, my dear, 
And with a skilful stroke or two, 
A Blotkin will appear, 
@. 


w. 


we 


Just which one is coming next. 
Perhaps you'll want an ostrich, 

And you give your pen a jog, 
When, just as like as not, you'll be 

Surprised to find a dog. 


AP A 


You can tell one by the blot. 
You'll find them most amusing 
On a dismal day, | think ; 
And they will gladly leave for you 
Their bottle home of ink. 


|e ey” 
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Stomach Troubles. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered | 


An unexcelled strength builder: 


seen 


stomachs. [Adp. 


es 


A DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE 
MEDICINE NOT NEEDED IN THIS CASE. 












ROLLERS 


Wood or tin rollers. — 
Inventor's 








It is hard to convince some people that coffee 
does them aninjury! They lay their bad feelings 
to almost every cause but the true and unsus- 
pected one. 

But the doctor knows. His wide experience 
has proven to him that, to some systems, coffee is 
an insidious poison that undermines the health. 

Ask the doctor if coffee is the cause of constipa- 
tion, stomach and nervous troubles. 

“T have been a coffee drinker all my life. I am 
now 42 years old and when taken sick two years 
ago with nervous prostration, the doctor said that 
my nervous system was broken down and that I 
would have to give up coffee. 

“T got so weak and shaky I could not work, and 
reading your advertisement of Postum, I asked 
my grocer if he had any of it. He said, ‘Yes,’ and 
that he used it in his family and it was all it 
claimed to be. 

“So I quit coffee and commenced to use Postum 
steadily and found in about two weeks’ time I 
could sleep soundly at night and get up in the 
morning feeling fresh. In about two months I 
began to gain flesh. I weighed only 146 pounds | ¢ 
when I commenced on Postum and now I weigh 
167 and feel better than I did at 20 years of age. 

“T am working every day and sleep well at night. 
My two children were great coffee drinkers, but 
they have not drank any since Postum came into 
the house, and are far more healthy than they 
were before.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Is more than 


soap but costs no more 
LIFEBUOY is the sensible soap for the 
skin because it cleans and disinfects at the 
same time. Its use gives sterilized clean-ness ; 
the only perfect clean-ness. LIFEBUOY is 
the best soap made for 


Toilet, Bath and Shampoo 


It destroys the germs which you can’t see while 
moving the dirt that youcansee. LIF EBUOY 
is a carbolated soap and has “‘that clean smell" 
which distinguishes it from ordinary soaps. 
5c. at All Grocers and Druggists 


LIFEBUOY 


Lever Bros. Co. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Sportsmen’s Friends 


SPECIAL OFFER 





Here are four articles 
needed by every fisher- 
man, camper and hunter. 








The Compass is 1% inches in 
diameter, with heavy crystal 
and a metal dial. The Match- 
Box is guaranteed absolutely 
water-tight and moisture-proof. 
The Whistle is made from a 
horn tip. The Aluminum Cup is 
collapsible and has a metal case. 

Our stock is limited. The 
four articles would ordinarily re- 
tail for $1.00. We will fill orders 
to the extent of our supply for 


| 
| 


65 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, MAss. 
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TOO VIVID. 


RS. Lacy had her opinion of the new 
M minister’s wife, and at last, after many 

veiled statements, all of a more or less 
dubious cast, she made it known. ‘‘She may 
be a good wife and mother,’”’ said Mrs. Lacy, 
in the tone of one who makes mental reserva- 
tions, ‘‘but she lacks a good many qualities 
that you’d naturally look for in a minister’s 
wife. She hasn’t a mite of appreciation in 
her.’’ 


‘*I’d like to know what you mean by that?’’ 
demanded another od gn ey who had enter- 
tained the minister’s wife at supper, and had 
found her ready and eager to praise the good 
thin provided. 

mean this,’’ said Mrs. Lacy, solemnly. 
“‘T mean that when she spoke of going to her 
mother’s for a week with the children, I said 
to her; 

‘I’ve never taken outsiders into my family, 
nor ever should, but a minister is different, 
and I’d be pleased to have your husband come 
here for that week. I will give him the north 
chamber, that hasn’t been occupied since Grand- 
mother Porter’s death. es 

‘* “There are few I should be willing to have 
occupy that room and ’ I told her, ‘but of 

course the minister is one. 

“Then I related to her how that Aunt Caro- 
line, Aunt Eliza and Mother Lacy had all 
away in that north chamber, and how Grand- 
mother Porter, who was the last to go, wasn’t 
able to ge be her bed for six years. I told her 
_ ever ir, table and pincushion in that 

iz associations with those who had 
yh in the room, and how their por- 
traits all hang on the walls; and what do you 


— she said ?”’ 
can’t imagine,’’ faltered the visitor. 
‘She said, ‘Oh, I think he’d better stay 
right at home, alone, thank you.’ 
‘‘Now make what you can of that,’’ said 
Mrs. Lacy, lugubriously. ‘‘It shows she had 
no realizing sense of what I offered.’’ 


BOTH KIND AND CRUEL. 


NE of the things typical of the Indians 
QO of Mexico, declares Mr. Carson in his 

book on that country, is the amazing 
contrasts of cruelty and kindness, at once hate- 
ful and admirable. He gives two little inci- 
dents to illustrate: 


euk. * an old bridge = Se Pc oo - 
ri ing a mountain stream, there sa 
an gh my Hh in a much-worn rebosa, 
placidly puffing a ey BEL Before her was 
spread a poor litt 


le stock, consisting of half a 
dozen ay ry ¢ two or three —- and a few 
sweets. As I stood there, a small mongrel dog 
came up and sniffed at her wares. Seizing a 
stick, the old woman dealt the animal a vicious 
blow, and he ran off ye relping down the street. 
An ill-tempered, cruel race, these Indians, 
I thought ; but a moment later i gained a differ- 
ent impression, when there came along a small, 
‘ooted, grave-looking Indian urchin, seant- 
ly dressed in ragged cotton clothi , with a 
lece of old bagging about his shoulders. He 
ited near the little pile of fruits and sweets, 
and gazed wistfully at them. Catching sight 
of him, the old woman’s face underwent a re- 
markable change, and actually took on an 
po of benevolence. Picking up a bright 
stick of candy from her little stock, she held 
it toward the child. ‘‘Here, nifo,’’ “she said, 
it with Ss lite ‘‘Gracias, 
senora,’’ the old dame im a kindly pat 
on his closely cropped gad and sent him off 
overflowing with happiness. 


* © 


THE THOUGHTFUL PARENT. 


HE professor of ancient languages had 
been left for a short time in charge of his 
only son and heir, aged eighteen months. 

He was in his study, and the mother, who had 
been content while she heard her husband’s 
voice, was uneasy when the sound of a trium- 
phant ‘‘There!’’ came from the study, followed 
by a rustling of papers. 

She stepped to the ‘door, left wide open in 
case she might be needed to assuage some sudden 
woe, looked in, and then sprang over the 
threshold to the baby. 

James,’’ she cried, indignantly, ‘‘did you 

oy baby this to play ‘with ? Don’t you know 
always puts buttons in his mouth? I’ve 
told “es . * hundred times !’’ 

y;, yes, my dear, certainly I am aware 
of that ‘ sald the professor, Padely recalled 
from Assyrian research; ‘‘but when I saw 
how he desired the button, I conceived the idea 
of attaching it firmly to a long string, so that 
in case the button did slip down it could be 
speedily recovered, and all eres prevented.’’ 


* @ 


A LITTLE AMBIGUOUS. 


friends at dinner. After Mr. Ingraham 
had helped them to roast beef, he hap- 
pened to glance at the other end of the table, 
where his wife sat, and observed, to his horror, 
that the sugar-bowl was the old one, with both 
handles broken off, that usually graced the 
dining-table on wash-days. 
In vain he endeavored, by mysterious nods 


and winks, to direct Mrs. ‘Ingraham’ s attention 
to it. She either did not see or would not see 


i | Ingrahams were entertaining two 


the mutilated piece of queensware, and his 
patience gave way at last. 

‘*Cornelia,’”’ he said, with some sharpness, 
‘‘do you think we ought to use a sugar-bowl 
when we have company without ears on?’’ 
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gain! 1000 AR Aw eee 
y Th wtd. 50%. List free. 





big bar. 
Hundred ds of Bargains! 
L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 











DAVID CUMMINGS 
Maker of Shoes for 55 years. 


Equal in every respect to any shoe 
at a corresponding price. he 
Cushion —_ costs us agecd ont, 
but costs you n extra. 

is the t ing that —~. Ry 
Worth Shoes superior to 
ajl others in fit, comfort, 
durability and protec- 

yon from dampness. 

them 


Men’s #4 to 86 From our 
Women’s $2 factory direct 
to $5 te you. 
WE DELIVER Send for 
——, diagram order 
anywhere in 
any’ United blank and 


States on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THE SUMMINGS POurANY, F Tastery, 


Shoes Direct 
From the Factory. 
We have just issued a 

new catalogue showing 
all our different styles 
= shapes, and contain- 
an order blank giv- 
ing simple direc poons for 
ering by mail 


The Worth 


Gushion Sole 


Shoe 





















New Catalogue. 
Agents Wanted. 


t. E, Worcester, 
~~ Stores in Principal Cities. 














nen’s. 
Sold for 25¢ Ever: 
Gerhard Mennen 


BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Sooth- 
, Comforting. irri 

Prevents chafing. Fo 

Substit 


utes rob you. 

Sample box for 2c stamp. 

here or by Mail 
Newark, N. J. 



































to rid 
save y 
Puncture Proo tires, Imported 
cheap mail-order bi 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


t the wonderfully low prices and the li 

oe agro give on the first 1910 sample going to your town. 
NOT a bicycle or a pair of tires 

and liberal terms. 

under your own name plate at on our mg Vries fill 

Y ber taken in trade by our — retail 


, 4 our low prices an: 


os — 


will d out at once, at 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE: 






/DO NOT 


of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL: 


Prepald to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
\\ allow ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit youin 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it anda better bicycle than Ls can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 
Wesell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
der at lower prices than any other house. We 
emen’s proat on on oxen? bicycle. = grade models with 
oller c 
cycles ; also reliable — =t grade models at 
in each town and sae a eo ag a = rie 
1910 * Bicycle furnishec us. ou w 
2 monet, liberal propesttions and special offer 






rear + oy inner tubes, lam: 
and conyiing 3 in the bicycle line at half 
AUT but write to-day for our Large er i d and 


We will ship you a 
RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 





etc., rices no hi aA tan 
ns, Pp . Bs ato 













from Bio ve Ay 2’ 


num 


Descriptive bargain list mailed free 





postal to get everything. Write 


te at once for our special offer. 
ty price Pe receive 
EALERS: ae can 
E pF the day received. 









ps, cyclometers, parts, r 
usual 
id “eg fund 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. § 50, CHICAGO, “TLL. 
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REWARDS FOR what They 


PERSEVERANCE 


Are 








A Reward for Perseverance is an extra gift 
to subscribers who persevere until they secure 
five new subscriptions for The Youth’s Com- 


panion. 


Subscribers who win Rewards for 


Perseverance are thus doubly paid for their 
work, as they will also receive a Merchandise 
Payment for each new subscription sent us. 








Premo Film Folding Camera 


HIS Camera, for the use of the Premo Film Pack 
only, has a single achromatic lens, automatic shutter, 


bulb and finger release, vertical and horizontal tripod 






finder. 


inches. 


sockets, 


sliding standard, and 
Size 2%x4x5™% 
Will take a 34 x 


4 film. Given as a 


Reward for Persever- 


ance for five new 
subscriptions. Sent 
by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 
2 Ibs. Value $8.00. 








We illustrate here one of these rewards. 
Many others are described in The Companion 


of October 21, 1909, on pages 518 and 519. 


With the vacation season close at hand, it 
should be comparatively easy for you to earn 
a Reward for Perseverance before the Offers 
expire on September 30, 1910. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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njunction against Increased Freight 
I Rates.—On the petition of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham, acting in behalf of the federal 
government, Judge Dyer of the United States 
District Court at St. Louis, May 3ist, granted 
a temporary injunction against the increased 
freight rates which 25 Western railroads had 
scheduled to take effect the next day. The 
advance in rates, it was claimed by the rail- 
roads, was necessary as an offset to the increase 
in wages and other operating expenses. The 
ground on which the Department of Justice 
intervened, and on which it will base its effort 
to have the injunction made permanent, is that 
the advanced rates were agreed upon by the 
defendant corporations through the Western 
Trunk Line Committee without competition, 
and that they constitute an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of commerce 
and trade under the Sherman antitrust act. 

* 


Remarkable Flight.—Glenn H. Curtiss, 

the aviator who won the international 
speed trophy at Rheims last August, made a 
successful flight in his biplane from Albany to 
New York City, May 29th, gaining thereby a 
prize of $10,000, which had been offered for the 
feat. He made one stop between Albany and 
207th St. ; and his actual flying time for the dis- 
tance of 137 miles was two hours, 32 minutes, 
and his average flying speed almost exactly 54 
miles an hour. The distance was 48 miles less 
than that covered by Paulhan in his flight from 
London to Manchester last April, but the aver- 
age speed was greater and the difficulties more 
serious. ® R 


N°” Battle-Ships.— An amendment to the 
naval appropriation bill, providing for one 
instead of two 26,000-ton battle-ships, failed in 
the Senate by a vote of 39 to 26. Ten Repub- 
licans and 16 Democrats voted for the amend- 
ment, and 36 Republicans and three Democrats 


voted against it. ° 





nti-Foreign Sentiment in China ap-| 


pears to have been strengthened by the 
arrangements made for a joint loan by British, 
German, French and American financiers to the 
Chinese government for building the Hankow- 
Szechuan Railway. The intensity of the pre- 
vailing feeling was recently strikingly shown 
by a letter of protest which the leader of the 
opposition in Hunan province wrote to the 
Peking authorities in the blood of his severed 
finger. The recent rioting in Changsha, 
Chuanchia and Yiyang is attributed in part to 
this agitation. ® 


elebration in Argentina.—<An _ inter- 

national congress in celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the freedom of 
Argentina was opened at Buenos Aires, May 
18th, and an international exhibition May 25th. 
Exhibits of cattle and horses and of agricul- 
tural products and implements are a special 
feature of the exhibition, to which the United 
States, England, Germany, France, Italy and 
many other countries contribute. 

& 


eae Question settled.— The one 
remaining boundary question between the 
United States and Canada—the Passamaquoddy 
Bay boundary—has been settled by a treaty 
signed at Washington by the Secretary of State 
and the British ambassador. The line runs 
from a point in Passamaquoddy Bay, between 
Treat Island and Friar Head, and extends 
through the bay to the middle of Grand Manan 
Channel. e 


|= Expulsion of Jews from Kief, Mos- 
cow and other Russian cities is occasioning 
great hardship among the proscribed class. 
Under the Russian segregation law, the terri- 
tory habitable by Jews is restricted to the 
Polish provinces and the Ukraine, or Little 
Russia. But gradually, through a lax enforce- 
ment of this law, Jews to the number, it is 
estimated, of 100,000 or more have established 
themselves outside this pale. The growing 
commercial and political influence of these 
Jews has led the Russian government to a more 
rigorous application of the exclusion provisions. 
* 


pre. Robert Koch, the famous bacteriol- 
ogist, died May 27th, aged 66. For nearly 
40 years he had devoted his life to the study 
of the bacillus or micro-organism of disease 
and the discovery of remedies. It was he 
who first demonstrated the cholera bacillus; 
and he made valuable contributions to medical 
knowledge of the causes of typhoid fever and 
erysipelas. He made important studies of ma- 
laria, bubonic plague, rinderpest, cattle plague, 
splenie fever, wound poison and the sleeping- 
sickness. It was by the discovery and use of 
tuberculin in the treatment of tuberculosis that 
he became famous, although the exaggerated 
expectations popularly entertained regarding the 
remedy were not fulfilled. In 1905 he received 
the Nobel prize for achievements in physiology. 











now the Thing itself.—In an address 
upon botanical education in America, Prof. 





W. F. Ganong remarks that ‘‘disregard of par- | 
ticulars and a tendency to easy generalities are 
fundamental faults in American character,’’ 
and he insists upon the necessity of laboratory | 
and experimental work in all scientific study. | 
Books ‘‘ease the wits,’’ but independent obser- 
vation is the source of sound knowledge in 
science. ° 


So. as is well known, is almost as 
inflammable as guncotton. 


It was reported at a recent meeting of the 


> 
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What Do 
You Know 


rt 
Chemists have 
been striving to discover a way to make it less 
easily ignited, and they have at last succeeded. a 


French Academy of Sciences that Dr. Clement 
Botrelle has used ether silicate instead of ether | 
for forming the union of camphor and nitrocel- 
lulose which results in celluloid. The ether) 
evaporates and leaves all the cellulose fibers 
coated with silica, and non-inflammable. 
& 

ppl Antarctica.— Recent exploration, and 

especially the work of Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton on the antarctic continent, has, according to 
Prof. W. Meinardus, displaced Asia from the | 
penenrame rank which it has hith- 
: erto held as the loftiest 
land, in mean elevation, 
on the globe. Professor | 
Meinardus estimates the 
mean elevation of Ant- | 
arctica as seven or eight 





| hundred meters greater than that of Asia. A | 


graphic representation of the mean elevations | 
of the principal continents based on his figures 
gives a most imposing aspect to the towering | 
continent of the far south. The length of the | 
upper lines in the diagram shows the relative 
superficial area of each of the continents. Asia | 
remains the highest part of the world, measured | 
by its culminating peaks. ‘The Himalaya Moun- | 
tains have no rivals. 
& 
Eprwetion Power of Light.—Mr. P. F. | 
Bauder points out that not only the direc- 
tion and intensity of light, but its color, must | 
be considered in estimating its power to reveal 
fine details. Experiment shows that most per- 
sons are short-sighted for blue and violet light. 
When patterns are illuminated alternately with 
red, green and blue light, it is found that for 
ease of seeing minute details, blue and green | 
light are preferable to red for short distances, 
but that at greater distances red light gives the 
best results. ° 


he Destruction of the Seals.—Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan has written an 
imaginary life story of a seal with the hope of | 
enlisting public sentiment in favor of the vigor- | 
ous protection of those beautiful animals. It is | 
said that in 1880 the Bering Sea was inhabited | 
by no less than 2,500,000 seals, but by 1910 the 
number had been reduced to about 150,000. All 
the others have been mercilessly ‘‘slaughtered 
as mothers or starved as children.’’ The 
United States, Great Britain and Japan are 
held responsible for the destruction. 
e . 
teaming the Soil.—For some time past 
large growers of tomatoes, cucumbers and | 
similar vegetables for the London market have | 
been accustomed to inject steam into the soil 
with the view of destroying insects and slugs. | 
The plan operates very well for that purpose, | 
but the unexpected fact has developed that the | 
soil thus treated increases greatly in fertility— 
so greatly indeed that the ordinary amount of 
manure cannot afterward be used, so stimula- 
ting the plants that their luxuriance of growth | 
interferes with their bearing capacity. Dr. | 
Bernard Dyer explains this effect as being due | 
to the sterilization produced by the steam, | 
which kills the phagocytes or protozoa which, 
under ordinary circumstances, keep down the 
numbers of bacteria in the soil whose operations 
are beneficent in turning organic nitrogen into 


plant food. ° 


ew Mirror to aid Astronomers. — 

Prof. Robert W. Wood of Johns Hopkins 
University has constructed a remarkable as- 
tronomical mirror. Its reflecting surface is 
revolving mercury, elaborately protected against 
vibrations, that magnifies in proportion to the 
speed of its revolutions. A metal dish, con- 
taining mercury and turning on bearings, carries 
on its edge a series of magnets. Encircling but 
not touching these is an iron ring, also bearing 
magnets. By motor-power the ring is made to 
revolve upon bearings separate from those of 
the mercury container, but its magnets, attract- 
ing those on the container’s edge, cause the | 
latter also to revolve. Centrifugal force com | 
pels the mercury to form a concave surface, | 
perfect so long as free from jars. This appa- | 
ratus is sunk in a well 14 feet deep and set | 
upon a solid foundation, to eliminate all ordi- | 
nary shocks. Experiments already give promise 
of remarkable achievement when the device is 
enlarged and perfected. 














Vinegar is an article of almost uni- 
versal consumption; yet few know very 
much about it, nearly everybody being 
more or less afraid of chemical imitation. 


There is made, however, plenty 
of good, pure and healthful vinegar—as 
good and even better than ever came from 
the farms of our forefathers—and it is 
easily possible for discriminating people to 
buy vinegar that is perfectly wholesome 
and of superior flavor. 


There are several types of vinegar, 
all equally wholesome. Choice should 
depend upon the taste of the user or 
the particular purpose of its use; whether 
for salads or for pickling or cooking. 
To enable the housewife to get safe vine- 
gar of highest quality and use it to the best 
advantage, we will publish in this space 
a series of articles on the making and 
use of Pure Vinegar. 


In the meantime, ahso/ute dependence 
may be placed in the ‘ healthfulness 


and superior flavor o 


Heinz Malt Vinegar 


Having all the delicate flavor and aroma of barley malt. 


Heinz Cider Vinegar 


Clean-made from pure apple juice. 


Heinz White Pickling Vinegar 
Also for Table and Salad Use 


The purest of all vinegars, because 
made by distillation. 


Sold by rs in sealed glass bottles and 
stone jugs—also by measure from barrels, but 
—when buying bulk vinegar be sure of its re- 
liability. Other vinegars included among 





St Varieties 


are Heinz Tarragon Vinegar, Heinz Spiced 
Salad Vinegar, sold in glass only. Still other 
seasonable good things are Heinz Olives and 
Olive Oil, India Relish, Euchred (sweet) Pickle, 


etc., etc. 


Send for illustrated book on the 
making and use of pure vinegars. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.76 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sient pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 


be ~ disease is a form of par- 
alysis which attacks young 
children, although adults are 
not entirely exempt. It has a 
special preference for the warm 
months of the year, and often 
follows in the train of the acute 
diseases, to which children are 
subject, such as scarlet fever, measles, whooping- 
cough, diphtheria, or pneumonia. 

It generally declares itself with great sudden- 
ness. A child may go to bed apparently well, and 
wake up in the night screaming with pain. If it is 
old enough to talk it will tell that the pain is in 
one or the other limb, or in the back. There will 
be all the signs of general illness, with a fever and 
vomiting, or a severe case may be ushered in by 
convulsions. 

In other cases the child will show signs of 
slight illness for a few days, with a pain in the 
back, and be kept in bed, when ‘the mother or 
nurse will suddenly discover that paralysis exists. 

In still other cases there will be no complaint of 
pain, and no illness, only a sudden and complete 
loss of power in one or more limbs. The fever 
and pain persist for a day or two and then pass 
away, and the paralysis usually reaches its worst 
point in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
sometimes in much less time. 

During the acute stage the paralysis is much 
worse than later on, so that a child may be par- 
alyzed in all four limbs, and yet recover in all but 
one leg. The growth of the affected limb is perma- 
nently impaired, so that as the child grows up the 
leg becomes in comparison shorter and shorter, 
and an extreme lameness is the result. 

Death is not apt to occur even in the acute stages, 
unless some other disease, such as bronchopneu- 
monia, should set in. In some few cases there is 
absolute recovery, with no sign of the disease left 
after a few weeks. 

The treatment of the acute stage is what is 
called expectant, that is to say, simply watching 
the child and relieving the pain and other urgent 
symptoms. 

It has recently been found that in all probability 
the infection is acquired by inhalation, the germs 
settling on the mucous membrane of the nose and 
being carried thence to the spinal cord. Experi- 
ments are now being made which give a reason- 
able hope that some way will be found to give 
immunity or cut short this disease, as has already 
been done in the case of cerebrospinal meningitis. 





ART AND FASHION. 


HE Paris papers are still relating anecdotes 

of the late eccentric millionaire merchant, 
Monsieur Chauchard. He was a buyer of pictures 
by famous artists, but he bought with a purely 
commercial appreciation. So an acquaintance 
was much surprised one day when, pausing before 
a Gainsborough portrait, he exclaimed in tones of 
intense conviction: 

“That man was a genius!” The visitor assented, 
and the owner continued : 

“Yes, a man of genius. 
It is still in fashion.” 

True enough, although neither a “‘peach-basket” 
nor a “beehive,” the beauty of a bygone era might 
suitably have worn her “picture hat’”’ to a modern 
garden-party—a fact which Monsieur Chauchard 
attributed respectfully to some mysterious pre- 
science of future styles in the mind of the artist. 

Monsieur Durand, a French picture-buyer of 
more than a century earlier, possessed no greater 
wisdom as a critic. He was, however, of a less 
commercial mind, and his ambition, compounded 
equally of childlike vanity and genuine benevo- 
lence, was to figure as a patron of youthful 
genius. 

One of the earliest commissions he bestowed 
was upon a young artist who selected for his sub- 
ject a scene of classic mythology, in which the 
assembled gods were depicted upon Mount Olym- 
pus. When it was finished, Monsieur Durand was 
invited to the studio to inspect it. His face slowly 
clouded as he gazed. 

“Young man,” he declared, “‘you have not 
treated me fairly. It is true I do not pretend to 
know everything about art; but I am not a fool, 
and I know that gods and goddesses should be no 
less noble than kings and queens. 

“These people of yours are not even aristocrats! 
Madame, my wife, does not pretend to be a fine 
lady, yet when I put my two hands around her 
waist itis by an inch only that they fail to meet; 


Just look at that hat! 








and as for Juliette, my daughter, she is as slender | 
as a needle. 

“Look, now, at that big, clumsy woman in a) 
loose gown who you say is queen among the gods; 
she has no figure at all. She is all the way down 
the same. Pouf! Call her a lady and a goddess— | 
she who is without stays and without waist! 
Madame and Mademoiselle Durand would make a 
mock of her, your Juno! Pouf! She is a peasant 
—a pillow—a pig!” 

Nevertheless, he was convinced, by infinitely 
tactful explanations, that the wasp waist was 
unknown in classic antiquity, even to goddesses, 
It was with proud complacence that he finally 
accepted the picture, and the knowledge that 
the sovereign lady of Mount Olympus had never 
attained the heroic compression achieved by 
Madame and Mademoiselle Durand. 


A BIT OF BYPLAY. 


VEN war, with all its grim horror, has now 

and then a bit of fun, and enemies, pitted 
against each other in deadly struggle, can relax 
into friendly controversy. Gen. Sir Daniel Lysons 
relates a curious incident of the Crimean War. 
While the English army lay before Sebastopol 
much speculation went on in regard to the relative 
merits of certain Russian and certain English 
guns. 


One day, during an armistice,.a Russian officer 
of artillery came to the British lines and asked to 
see the commander of the English artillery. 

“Your ry »ounder that your people call 
‘Jenny’ is a beautiful gun,” said the Russian, ‘‘but 
we have one as good in the embrasure, and we 
should like a fair duel with her.” 

Arrangements were made that at twelve the 
next day all other a should cease, and that the 
two guns should be put to the test. 

At the appointed time a large number of officers 
were assembled to view the contest. The British 
sailors of the gun detachment took off their caps 
and saluted the Russians, who returned the com- 
pliment. The English gun, as the senior, was 
allowed to fire first. It struck the side of the 
Russian embrasure. Then the Russians returned 
a good shot. 

he third shot from Jenny went clear through 
the enemy’s embrasure. The bluejackets, think- 
ing the victory was theirs, jumped upon the par- 
apets and cheered. But they were mistaken. In 
a minute out came the Russian gun again, and 
delivered several accurate shots. me | got a bad 
thump on her side, but it did no material harm. 

At the seventh shot from the British side the 
Russian gun was knocked clean over. The British 
fellows cheered vociferously, and the Russians 
mounted the parapet and took off their hats in 
acknowledgment of defeat. This ended the great 
gun a and more serious hostilities were re- 
sumed. 


* ¢ 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF TRADE. 


HE summer visitor in a small seaport town 

was amazed and amused at the assortment of 
merchandise displayed in the little store at the 
head of the wharf. The show-case was devoted 
to an assortment of candy at one end, and a lot of 
cigars and tobacco at the other end, and no 
barrier between. Next to the show-case stood a 
motor-engine, valued at several hundred dollars. 


Thinking to please the proprietor, the visitor 
remarked that even the large department stores 
in Boston could not boast of such a collection. 

“Well,” he said, “I ain’t aping them stores, I 
can tell you. I aim to keep what my folks want. 
When a man wants an engine for his bo’t, he 
wants it, and if the fish are running, he can’t wait 
to send way to Portland or Boston for it. He 
wants it when he does, then and there.” 

After a little pause, he continued: “I don’t like 
the wag er do business in them big stores, any- 
way. hy, when = go into a store up to Boston, 
the first thing you know, somebody asks you what 
you want. 

‘*Now, I never do anything like that. If aman 
comes into my place, ass the time o’ day and 
ask him to set, and after he’s set and talked a 
while, if he wants anything he’ll tell me. 

“TI never pester a man to buy. Maybe he ain’t 
come to buy; maybe he’s come to talk.” 


* & 


A GOOD RETORT. 


T is told of a successful comedian that his first 

bit of popularity was gained in a rough mining 
town where he was giving “impersonations” in 
a hall to a large but unpleasantly critical audi- 
ence. 


He was young, and not exactly at his ease, and 
the freely delivered comments which greeted him 
on his appearance were not reassuring; but he 
coat on, and gained in confidence. Some of the 
audience, however, had come prepared to amuse 
themselves, and did not propose to be balked. 

After one really commendable impersonation 
there was a round of applause, but in the midst of 
it a i y~ cabbage landed on the stage at the 
actor’s feet. 

He picked it up, examined it, and then gazin 
out over the audience with the bland and innocen 
expression which has since become one of his 
most popular assets, he said: | 

“Thank you. This is more than I had any reason 
to expect It is the first time any one has ever 
lost his head over my acting.” 


*¢ © 


EASY GENEROSITY. 


MAN was soliciting contributions for the erec- 

tion of an orphan asylum, so runs a tale in 
Tit-Bits. Hehad been to a good many rich people, 
and had carefully entered in his little book the 
names of those who subscribed. One day he 
called on Mr. Smythe at his office. 

He asked Mr. Smythe to subscribe, but to no 
avail. Then he said, “Mrs. Smythe has given us 
something, and she said that you would give as 
much again.” 

“I’m afraid that I can’t double it,” said Mr. 
Smythe, “but here’s what I’ll do,” and he took his 
pen and wrote “Mr. and” before his wife’s name 
and handed the book back. 


* 
HOW THE TOWN WAS HONORED. 


HE native pride of small American towns is 
one of the most delightful things about them. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal is the authority 
for quoting this conversation: 
“Did the —— train stop at Plunkville?” 
asked a visitor of the mayor of that place. 
“No, it did not,” replied the official, “but one of 
the party threw out a burnt match as they passed 





through.” 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
points toa speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, , rashes, itchi 
and chafings of infants and children. Cures made in 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 
t and ical [Adv. 
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—all in one 
room and all. 
ticking at the 
same time! 


They make a sound 
like the buzzing of a 
million bees. This hap- 
pens every day at the 
Ingersoll factory, which 
turns out twenty-five new 
watches every minute 








84,000 Ingersoll Watches 











of the day—twelve thousand watches between every sunrise and sunset. 


purpose — they are being Zested. 


face. 


who sell Ingersolls. 








watch. 
can get it at the cross-roads store. 


Ask anywhere for Ingersoll. 
It is a good companion. 


village and hamlet in the United States. 
One person out of every five you meet carries an Ingersoll. 


These eighty-four thousand watches are ticking in this room /or a 
It is the business of an Ingersoll watch to 
keep time and it is made to do it before it leaves the factory. 
Ingersoll is tested three ways— hanging up, lying on its back, lying on its 
The testing and regulating of each watch takes seven days. 


Every 


After these eighty-four thousand Ingersoll watches are proved to be 
faithful timekeepers, they are distributed among sixty thousand dealers 
These dealers ‘‘keep store” in nearly every city, 
Everybody knows the Ingersoll 


You 


Take it with you everywhere you go. 


Ingersoll watches are made in four styles, rst, the famous Dollar watch ; 


and, ‘‘ The Eclipse,’’ which sells for $1.50; 3rd, the Junior, a medium-sized 
watch with a thin, graceful case, costing $2.00; and 4th, the little Midget, 
the ladies-model Ingersoll, also at $2.00. 


The Ingersoll booklet tells you ALL about these watches. 
Shall we send you a copy? 
“INGERSOLL-TRENTON models are made at a factory one hundred and fifty miles 


from the one in which Ingersolls are manufactured. Besides being different in construction, 
they are jeweled and more finely adjusted. They cost $5, $7, $9.” 














ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., a Frankel Bldg., New York City. 

















Rain! Rain!! Rain!!! 


All in vain! 


IF you lack snap and want ginger, 
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No one’ ever heard of a ZU ZU that wasnt crisp 
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THE COUNTRY STORE 





TEAM-ROADS and trolley -lines have 
S brought the larger centers of trade into 


communication with the lesser, but the | ago. 


necessity of depending largely upon local tra- 
ding-places for household supplies has by no 
means passed. In many small villages there 
are now modern stores which would have been 
a credit to the city of an earlier generation, but 
there are still to be found, hidden away in some 
New England country towns, a few of the pic- 
turesque, old-fashioned general stores of our 
grandfathers’ days—as necessary now as they 
ever were. 

This old-time institution was as picturesque 
as it is now rare. The storekeeper, too, was 
a most interesting character; he was usually a 
person of prominence in the affairs of his town, 
and often held some town office, either town 
clerk, town treasurer, or some one or more of 
the important official positions within the gift 
of his neighbors. Frequently he was the post- 
master, and then his store was the central 
rallying-point in the community. 

The stock of the store a hundred years and 
more ago was not an extensive one, but it made 
up in variety what it lacked in quantity. 
Strange as it may seem, this ancient mart of 
trade was the ancestor, the parent, of that 
mammoth institution of to-day, the department 
store of the great cities. 

In early days the stock of the grocery depart- 
ment consisted of only the most common stp- 
plies, such as flour, meal, tea, coffee, spices, 
codfish, molasses, sugar, strings of dried apples, 
and such staples. The storekeeper of this 
period never heard of patent breakfast foods, 
canned goods, and the hundreds of prepared 
articles now so common in every corner grocery. 
He carried a small stock of soap, but most 
people made their own soap and their vinegar, 
preserves, pickles, yeast, and such things, and 
from their farms obtained their vegetables, pork 
and beans. 

When you made a purchase at the country 
store fifty years ago and more, it was not 
wrapped up in a neat piece of wrapping-paper 
—such a thing was not thought of; you took it 
away in a basket or under your arm. 

At one corner of the store were a few shelves 
devoted to the dry-goods department, and this 
stock consisted almost entirely of a few varieties 
of ginghams and calicoes, flannel, thread, pins, 
needles, brass and pewter buttons, and button- 
molds of wood. In some of the more prosperous 
localities you might find, included among the 
stock, such curious fabrics as durzuzzes, soofeys, 
ozenbrigs and dowlas, now seldom heard of. 

Most of the old-time stores dealt in liquors. 
Indeed, in early days there were no places 
devoted solely to the sale of such commodities. 
The use of liquors was common with all people, 
for it was not until along in the middle of the 
nineteenth century that the great temperance 
movement swept over New England. 

Not many years ago, in a little New England 
village, there still remained one of these old- 
time stores, where the people used to congregate 
at evening to exchange the news and gossip of 
the country and get their evening mail. 

Here the people bought their household sup- 
plies at the same counter that their fathers, 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers had leaned 
up against and done their trading for more than 
a century. 

The room was low-studded and dingy, for 
the shelving about the walls shut out much of 
the light which the little windows afforded. 
A counter, scratched, cut and splintered with 
long years of use, extended round three sides of 
the store. In the center of the room was a 
great cast-iron, wood-burning stove, with a 
railing round it, making a convenient resting- 


place for the feet of the loungers, who used to | 


assemble each evening in the winter to tell 
stories and gossip. Before stoves were intro- 
duced they gathered round the fireplace at the 
end of the room. 

On the wall was a tall Connecticut clock, 
with gilt pillars at the sides. In accordance 
with a good old-fashioned habit of the times, 
when this clock struck nine the loungers round 
the store shuffled off to their homes, the lights 
were put out and the store was closed. 

Opening from this room were three doors, one 
leading to the living-rooms of the storekeeper, 
another into a little room where the more bulky 
articles of stock were kept, while the third, one 
of those quaint Dutch doors, opened out upon 
the village street. Some of the articles in this 
store twenty years ago had been im stock then 
more than fifty years. 

Hanging from a nail driven into a shelf was 
a bunch of button-molds, smoked, specked and 
greasy from long exposure. They had hung in 
that same place, in practically the same condi- 
tion, in the days of the grandfather of the store- 
keeper. There were also three or four bottles 
of an old-time proprietary medicine called 





Hart’s Ohio Expectorant, which went out of 
use when its proprietor died, nearly fifty years 


We can obtain some idea of the purchases 
made in those long-ago days from an old ac- 
count-book kept in such a store during the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 

It is a curious book, bound in pigskin; on its 
stained and yellow pages, written in the clear 
hand of the penman of those days, are many 
quaint entries which afford us a glimpse of the 
life and surroundings of the people. 

It is difficult at this day to realize that such 
common articles of household use as sewing-silk, 
thread, needles and pins were once purchased 
as these entries show : 


£ a ¢@, 

To1scain fine thread . ~_* §& & 
“ 9 needles full of black 

sewing silk . ‘ -0 0 2 


To % paper pins sold your 


aughter Prudence + § 0 4 
“ 2% needles full of sewing 
silk a F _ . « 0 5% 


It has already been stated that in those early 
days there were no stores devoted solely to the 
sale of liquors; such things were bought at the 
common store, included with the every-day 


purchases. Here are some of the items: 
£ s. ad. 
To &% Ib Bohea tea ° ° 0 1 4 
* 1 1b Coffee . . 0 1 3 
“ 144 mug cider . ° . 0 0 2 


Under the date of October 1, 1771, appears 
this entry: 


, &a @ 
To%gillrum . . . 0 O 2 
wh XiaBigs . ° . @ @ & 
“ 2pts New Rum s.. ° 0 1 214 
Cr. 
By one old mare a" 6 0 0 


This customer certainly had a good start, and 
from the charges made, the day when the ‘‘old 
mare’’ would be ‘‘drunk up’’ was far in the 
future. Another most curious combination is 
charged thus: 

To2qts W. Rum . « FY 1 9 
“ 1 bowl toddy . 0 Oo 10 
“ 1 Psalm book . ° 0 4 10 

Sometimes the storekeeper had accommoda- 
tions for the entertainment of man and beast, 
and he had a horse or two which could be hired 
for a consideration. Often he was the town 
undertaker, and was called upon to attend at 
the last sad rites. Such appears to have been 
the case with this storekeeper, and there is this 
charge upon his book : : 

Tolcoffin . a —— iD 0 


And he furnished vehicles for use on such 
occasions, as this item shows: 


s. 4d. 
To my slay over to the funeral 
of your brother Shuball’s 
child and almost wore out 

the runners . ‘ F 6 0 


These entries run the whole gamut, from 
grave to gay. Here is a most complete story 
told in few words. One Samuel Allen is charged 
as follows: 

£ ae «& 
To 1% Mugs flip @ 9d. ° 0 1 1% 
“tbowltoddy . . . 0 O60 9 

And the next day appears this entry against 

the same person: 


£ s. ad. 
To breaking myarmchair . 0 8 0 
“ breaking one square of 
lassin my window . 0 0 7 
*« splitting of the groove of 
apaneldoor . «4 


mn} aS 
> 


a 7 

It does not take great imagination to draw 
the picture of the scene of what took place 
| between the disappearance of the flip and toddy 
|and the smashing of the furnishings. But all 
| customers were not of this character. 

The stable charges, contrasted with those of 
to-day, seem to show that patrons certainly got 
| their money’s worth, as, for example: 
| 2 

To my horse to ride to meeting r7 $ 
For —— your horse 6 days 
after the best manner » & © 

If the best kind of keep for this period was 
only three shillings, it would be quite interest- 
ing to know what the charge would have been 
for keeping this horse in an ordinary manner. 

This old book is full of such items, and reads 
more like an attempt at humor than a serious 
account of business transactions. Yet every 
such item has carried out against it the char- 
acters representing real money, and a careful 
examination shows each to have three strokes 
of the pen through the writing, which is ex- 
plained by a brief memorandum on the front 
page, thus: ‘“Those accounts that are Crost 
with three strokes each way are paid.’’ 

Enough, perhaps, has been shown to give 
some idea of the old-time country store and, its 
patrons and purchases. It supplied the wants 
of the people, and supplied them well. No 
matter what was wanted, the storekeeper had 
it in stock, or he would obtain it. You could 
get gingerbread and ‘‘almanacks,’’ scythes and 
cocoa, psalms and flip, awls and allspice. 
What department store of to-day can do more? 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
For Everybody. 

Gas Engine, Electric Generator, 
Switchboard, Large Storage Bat- 
tery, 15 of the New Wonderful 
Tungsten Lamps, Fixtures, 
Wiring—everything complete. 

Full directions for setting up. 
Costs next to nothing to operate 
when once installed. 

Send 2c. stamp for Free Booklet. 
© Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Ct. 

























wick COOKING 
oca tickle *ne 


TAPIOCA 
needs no soaking 
but cooks instani\y, yw 
up in cartons \t \s {xee 






in cellar forces 

. water wherever 

anywhere, at any time. you want it. 
Wherever you'are or whatever your business 
xu need water. You need it in the home for 


< from dirt and disagree - 
Kitchen, bath, tannery, You need it for 
the lawn and garden. You need it in your 


able flavors of common 
manufacturing plant. You need it in your ; 


store—yes, supposing you are a storekeeper and tapio ca °, 
have a valnabte stock of goods, you need k grocers for SLADE’S. 


As 
our eee ee Water System for D.& = SLADE Co., ‘o 
Fire Protection M — ————— 


Afforded alone is worth all it costs. No matter 
where you live or where your place of business 
may be, on a hill or in a hollow, our 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


meets every need. Outfits for country villages, 
town and city institutions, ete. 

The following information will enable us to give you 
some idea of the plant you would need and its cost. 
How many rooms in your house? 

How many people to use water? 

Do you keep a store? 

Do you operate a factory ? 

What source of water supply have you? 


Send us information as above and get our Book 
C, all about our Hydro-Pneumatic Water System. 
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D & M Official League Ball 


Given for one new 
subscription and 25 
cents extra, postage 
and packing inelu- 
ded. Price of Ball 
#1.25, post-paid. 

This D & M Ball is 
guaranteed to conform 
to the specifications of 
the National and Amer- 
ican Leagues. 


D & M Collegiate League Ball 


Given for one new subscription, 
post-paid. Price of Ball 75 cents, 
post-paid. 








24 Years’ KMaperience. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















This Ball is made with the same care and 
workmanship that are employed inthe man- 
ufacture of the League Balls. Made of all- 
wool yarn with one ounce of the best Para 
rubber in center, genuine horsehide cover, 
regulation size and weight, and is exactly in 
accordance with the National and American 
League requirements. Each Ball is put in 
a separate box and sealed. Warranted to 
last a full game. 


D&M Junior League Ball 


Three Balls given for one new sub- 
scription, postage included. Price 
of Ball 30 cents, post-paid. 


































The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
15 cents, or by mail. 

Jent’s Corn Gum 
















































cures corns and bunions, l6c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned &t., 
Detroit, h. 
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Slightly under regular size, horsehide 
cover and very lively. Carefully made and 
a perfect boys’ size Ball. Put in separate 
boxes and sealed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gum 











































it’s i You 
Sanitary and Doubt it Ask 
That’s Important. Your Physician. 






Handifold 


Toilet Paper. 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue made from absolutely fresh, new, clean paper 
stock—healthful to use. 

Compare this style of package with rolls or packages of loose sheets. In 
taking toilet paper from a roll you'll reel off yards of it before you know it, and 
as it isn’t convenient to put it back it is used—and wasted. When you try 
to pick off what you want from a package of loose sheets, you know how it is, 
you get none at all or twice too much. The Handifold package automatically 
delivers one double sheet at a time—no more, no less—no waste. 

Screw one of these handsome nickeled hooks into the wall, 
and it’s there permanently ; the next package of Handifoid 
slips right on to the same hook. “Handifold” is 
handy to get, handy 
to sell. Requires no 
wrapping up, comes 
If your dealer hasn't Handifold send us hisname 3 packages in 

and we'll send you a sample package free a carton. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It?s the Standby of 
American Homes 


Over 50 years the people’s choice. 
The Bluing sold in its own famous 
sprinkling top bottles. The laundry 
necessity of the day. As important 
for good housekeeping to the good 
housewife as the coal for a kitchen 
range, is 


SAWYER’S 
Crystal Blue 


It makes white clothes whiter — 
colored fabrics brighter. It simply 
must be used for perfect results in 
washing fussy fabrics. Textiles 
washed where Sawyer’s Blues are 
employed are always sweet, fresh, 
and alluring in their absolute clean- 
liness, perfect whiteness and bright- 
ness, as well as sweetness of odor. 


Send us any of Sawyer’s bottle labels and 
get Booklet and Bo-Peep Puzzle Free. 


Get the Genuine from Your Dealer. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST. 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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"Tis the Standby of 
American Homes 


For saving time and labor—and 
assuring the thrifty housewife that 
she is cleaning her home perfectly 
from cellar to attic—besides ex- 
terminating and preventing the 
invasion of disease-germs—nothing 
can equal that great germicide— 
dirt, grease and grime annihilator— 


CABOT’S 
Sulpho-Napthol 


A tablespoonful to a pail of water 
will expel dirt, kill microbes, and 
restore the color to all fabrics. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL is delight- 
fully refreshing and beneficial when 
used in the bath. 


Invaluable for cuts, wounds and 
all skin affections. Positively pre- 
vents blood-poisoning. 


Sold only in Yellow Packages for 
10c., 25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


Get the Genuine from Your Dealer. 


SULPHO~NAPTHOL CO. 


4+ TORREY BUILDING 14 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. BOSTON 


SELLING AGENTS 86 BROAD ST. 
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